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The outstanding event in 1925, judged by its 
importance to the veterinary profession, was 
probably the action taken at the Portland meet- 
ing of the A. V. M. A., looking to the estab- 
lishment of a policy for the association and its 
members in dealing with the public, and the 
very similar action taken by the U. S. Live 
Stock Sanitary Association at its annual meeting 
in Chicago in December. 

The report of the policy committee of the 
A. V. M. A. was discussed at length in these 
pages last month, and the report of a similar 
committee of the U. S. L. S. A. is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Deaths of Prominent Veterinarians 

The profession was fortunate in 1925 in that 
its losses from death were not nearly so great 
as in the preceding year. Nevertheless, the pro- 
fession was called upon last year to mourn the 
loss of at least three members widely known to 
the live stock industry and greatly respected by 
all, and a number not so widely known outside 
of the profession. In the death of Drs. W. H 
Dalrymple, S. E. Bennett and B. D. Pierce, the 
profession lost three members who have brought 
it great credit with the live stock industry. 

The Day of the Non-Graduate Past 

* The prediction was made a year ago that vet- 
erinary practice would improve during 1925 over 
the preceding three years. On the whole, this 
prediction came true, but the improvement in 
the lot of the practitioner was not as marked as 
many had expected, and in some of the im- 
portant live stock producing states, particularly 
Illinois, outside of Cook county, there was on 
the average no improvement at all. 

A notable occurrence during the year was the 
enactment of a veterinary practice act in Florida, 
this being (with the exception of New Mexico, 
where veterinary practice is of little impor- 
tance) the only state not having a veterinary 
practice act. 

This act on the part of Florida may be said to 
complete the long, long struggle that the veteri- 
nary profession of the United States has been 
waging for a generation and a half for legal 
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recognition and to mark the end of the problem 
of the non-graduate practitioner. Of course, 
the licensed non-graduate is with us yet, but in 
ever diminishing numbers, and since but very 
few but graduate veterinarians are licensed to 
practice in any state after the enactment of the 
veterinary practice law, the supply of such 
practitioners is now definitely stopped at its 
source, and the passage of years will to an 
ever greater degree of completeness give to the 
live stock industry the services of graduate prac- 
titioners exclusively. 


Veterinary Literature 

But few veterinary books were published dur- 
ing the year, not nearly so many as were pub- 
lished in 1924, but among this small number 
were two of outstanding importance, both how- 
ever British publications. We refer to Vol. II 
of Sir Frederick Smith’s “History of Veterinary 
Literature” and the “Official History of the 
British Veterinary Service of the World War.” 
“Diseases of the Cat,” by Hamilton Kirk, also 
a British publication, is a most noteworthy con- 
tribution to the all too limited technical infor- 
mation on this subject. Two German publica- 
tions on obstetrics, reviewed in these columns, 
and a more recent one on distemper in the dog, 
are also worthy of more than passing mention. 
The new American books published during the 
year include only Moore’s “Laboratory Manual 
in General and Pathogenic Bacteriology and 
Immunity,” Jorgenson’s “Veterinary Diagnosis 
and Treatment,’ and two veterinary works for 
lay readers—Leonard’s “First Aid to Animals,” 
and Little’s “Dog Book.” Another book of 
much interest to veterinarians appeared during 
the closing days of the year—‘“The Saddle 
Horse” by Prof. W. G. Langworthy Taylor, 
whom readers will remember from his articles 
in these pages of some years ago. This work 
will be reviewed next month. 


U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
The federal Bureau of Animal Industry may 
well point with pride to its record during the 
year. European fowl pest, introduced into this 
country in the latter part of 1924, was eradicated 
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early in the year. A recrudescence of foot-and- 
mouth disease among the wild deer in California 
was suppressed, and an outbreak of the same 
disease in Texas in September, 1924, suppressed 
soon after the first of the year. A second out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Texas, prob- 
ably a reintroduction of the plague, was likewise 
brought under control and possibly completely 
eradicated. When this is contrasted with what 
other countries have failed to do with foot-and- 
mouth disease, it is a brilliant achievement. 

The losses from hog cholera were the lowest 
since records of losses from this disease have 
been kept, and this in face of the fact that there 
was a larger number of non-immune hogs in the 
country than at any time in recent years. The 
promptness and the minimal loss with which 
numerous outbreaks were suppressed would 
justify the prediction that the swine industry of 
this country will not again be ravaged by hog 
cholera to an extent that it has been in the past. 

Progress in tick eradication can scarcely be 
said to have been satisfactory, and it is appar- 
ent that greater local support is necessary in 
order that creditable progress be made to eradi- 
cate the cattle fever tick from the restricted por- 
tions of our country yet infested. 

The work of the Zoological Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the control of 
animal parasites, particularly ascarids in hogs 
and stomach worms in sheep, was marked by 
gratifying progress. 

The death of Dr. B. H. Ransom, head of the 
Zoological Division, was a great loss to the 
science of parasitology the world over, and the 
elevation of Dr. Maurice C. Hall to the position 
of chief of the division was a deserved recogni- 
tion of his ability and his great contributions to 
our knowledge of parasiticides and their use. 

But if the Bureau of Animal Industry had 
accomplished nothing during the year other 
than its successful prosecution of the eradica- 
tion of animal tuberculosis, it would have de- 
served well of the country. The progress that 
has been made in this project is an outstanding 
example to live stock sanitarians the world over 
and is a feat never heretofore approached in 
the control of the white plague in man or ani- 
mals. 

The number of veterinarians holding commis- 
sions in the veterinary reserve of the U. S. Army 
increased 122 during the year. This increase 
shou!d have been greater. 

Case Reports 

So far as this publication itself is concerned, 

the addition to veterinary literature of the large 
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number of clinical reports by practitioners that 
it offered during the year, is unquestionably one 
of the outstanding achievements of its history. 
With a single exception, these reports have 
been acclaimed in every country where English 
speaking veterinarians are to be found, and 
British veterinary publishers have been unstint- 
ing in their praise. Veterinary editors in the 


United States and abroad in personal correspon- 
dence have expressed their unqualified approval 
of the plan for putting this practical material 
on record and have made inquiry as to the de- 
tails of accomplishing it. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR DOCTOR 
BENNETT 

An impressive and fitting memorial service for 
the late Dr. Samuel E. Bennett was held at the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club in Chicago, December 
2nd, on the occasion of the presentation of an 
oil painting to the portrait gallery of the club. 

The presentation address was made, only as 
he can make it, by Dr. D. S. White, a classmate 
and lifelong friend of Dr. Bennett. 


The portrait was accepted for the club by Col. 
E. N. Wentworth, its president, in an equally 
fitting address. 

The auditorium of the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
was filled to capacity on the occasion by labor- 
ers from the stockyards, live stock commission 
merchants, stock yards and packing industry 
officials, lay and veterinary inspectors from the 
local force of the B. A. I., and many prominent 
veterinarians from Chicago and other cities; 
indicating the wide range of the friendships of 
Doctor Bennett. 

Included among the veterinarians present were 
Drs. John R. Mohler, John A. Kiernan, T. P. 
White and A. W. Miller of Washington, D. C.; 
J. H. McNeil of Trenton, N. J.; H. Preston 
Hoskins of Detroit; A. Eichhorn of Pearl River, 
N. Y.; W. N. Neil, L. E. Day, R. Fred Eagle, 
W. J. Embree, H. P. Raffensperger, Burton R. 
Rogers, D. M. Campbell, I. Wallman and 
Harry Caldwell of Chicago; J. A. Barger of 
Des Moines; B. W. Conrad of Sabetha, Kan.; 
L. G. Hart of Berkeley, Cal.; J. I. Gibson of 
St. Joseph, Mo.; A. E. Behnke of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; E. M. Nighbert of Queen City, Mo.; 
James McDonald of Springfield, Ill. ; 

Dr. Bennett’s portrait is one of more than a 
hundred in the gallery of the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club. Portraits accepted for this gallery are 
restricted to those of men who have contributed 
a notable service to the live stock industry of 
this country, and when it is mentioned that the 
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portraits include those of such animal hus- 
bandrymen as General George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Wilson, J. Sterling 
Morton, Eugene Davenport, Murdo Mackenzie, 
P. D. Armour, Robert Bakewell, Alvin H. 
‘Sanders, F. D. Coburn, Henry J. Waters, Isaac 
Funk, W. H. Hatch, Jeremiah Rusk, S. M. 
Babcock and W. D. Hoard, it will be noted that 
the association is one of giants in the live stock 
industry. 

Dr. Bennett's portrait is the eighth that the 
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veterinary profession has furnished to this gal- | 


lery, his predecessors being Leonard G. Pear- 4 


son, John G. Rutherford, Daniel E. Salmon, A. 
D. Melvin, James Law, H. J. Detmers and John 
R. Mohler. The portrait of Dr. Marion Dorset 
also adorns the gallery. Although Dr. Dorset 
is not a veterinarian, he is an honorary member 
of the A. V. M. A., and his life work has been 
in the fields of veterinary science, and it is 
because of his achievements in this field that his 
portrait is included among the notables of the 
live stock industry. 





United States Live Stock Sanitary Association 
Announces Its Policy 


At the annual meeting of the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association in Chicago, 
December 2, 3, and 4, a policy for the associa- 
tion was unanimously adopted. It has a most 
important bearing on the veterinary profession 
and particularly on the veterinary practitioner. 

This announcement of the policy of the asso- 
ciation was prepared by a committee, of which 
Dr. T. E. Munce of Pennsylvania was chairman. 

Dr. Munce was also a member of the commit- 
tee that prepared the policy adopted by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association at its 
meeting at Portland last August and which was 
discussed at length in our pages last month. 
The two policies harmonize closely, as closely 
as the different composition and objects of the 
two associations permit. 

It should be borne in mind that the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association is a 
quasi-official body, composed of the executive 
officials of the live stock sanitary forces of the 
various states and provinces, of the officials of 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
Health of Animals Branch of the Dominion of 
Canada and others interested in animal sanita- 
tion. Its recommendations for uniform quaran- 
tine regulations, uniform regulations for inter- 
state shipments, the regulations for the work 
of tuberculosis eradication and the location of 
the quarantine lines for tick infested areas, are 
largely followed by the various states and by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The fact that this organization does, to an 
extent, prescribe the regulations for interstate 
and foreign shipment of live stock, for the con- 
duct of tuberculosis eradication, and to a lesser 
degree, for the handling of other infectious 
diseases of live stock, including poultry, makes 


any policy adopted by it of great importance to 
veterinary practitioners, because they are largely 
affected by these regulations. 

The policy as announced recognizes in a grat- 
ifying manner the part that the general practi- 
tioner must play in animal sanitation and disease 
control, and Dr. Munce in bringing this report 
from his committee and securing its adoption 
by the United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation has rendered the veterinary profession 
of North America a greater service than any 
other individual during the year. 

We reprint the report of the policy committee 
in full in this issue, but it may not be out of 
place to call attention briefly to some of the pro- 
visions particularly desirable fromthe viewpoint 
of the practitioner. 

The association does not approve denying to 
any Class of qualified veterinarians the right of 
government employment in giving free profes- 
sional services. 

Although non-graduate licensed veterinarians 
are legally qualified and the foregoing might be 
construed to include them, the context would 
appear to limit the veterinarians referred to, to 
veterinarians on the approved list of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry or in state, provincial or 
federal employ, which includes only graduate 
veterinarians. 

The association does not approve of the em- 
ployment of county, state, provincial or federal 
veterinarians to be used exclusively for tuber- 
culin testing as a permanent poilcy where prac- 
titioners are available. 

The association recommends that the payment 
of indemnities be made uniform for condemna- 
tions by all classes of authorized veterinarians 
including the general practitioner. 

















The association recommends that live stock 
sanitary officials work in harmony with local 
practitioners and, wherever possible, make use 
of the services of the local practitioner in the 
prevention and control of infectious diseases, 
and in other live stock sanitary work. 

The recommendations of the association with 
regard to the supervision of the use of biologic 
products in official work and for the support of 
veterinary research laboratories are commenda- 
ble. 

The association has taken an advanced stand, 
for such an organization, in recommending that 
the responsibility for live stock sanitary control 
work be not placed in the hands of laymen. In 
a number of states, the live stock commissioner 
is a layman and is responsible for the live stock 
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sanitary work within the state, including the 
functioning of the state veterinarian. 

The following pronouncement is sound in 
every respect and marks a long step forward in 
the control of animal diseases: 

“It becomes extremely important at this time 
not to underestimate or disregard the place of 
the graduate veterinary practitioner. His posi- 
tion, from the standpoint of live stock and poul- 
try sanitary control is extremely vital and any 
plan or policy which does not give him full con- 
sideration should be discouraged. Furthermore, 
any tendency towards placing the responsibility 
of work which is truly scientific in the hands of 
laymen is unsound and should also be discour- 
aged.” 

You have done exceedingly well, 
Munce. 


Doctor 









Preventive Medicine 

Recognizing that prevention is the essential 
factor in the control and eradication of live stock 
and poultry diseases, this Association is com- 
mitted to a policy of more general use of every 
established prophylactic measure. 

Livestock and Poultry Husbandry 

The conservation of livestock and poultry in 
order that these industries may grow and pros- 
per is the primary and important purpose of an 
efficient livestock and poultry sanitary service. 
Those persons who are engaged in the various 
activities directly or indirectly related to live- 
stock and poultry husbandry should be familiar 
with the work of this Association. They should 
be encouraged to obtain membership and par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. Such a policy would 
be the means of stimulating more intimate and 
constructive contact with these important in- 
dustries. 

Uniform Laws and Regulations 

This Association should strive to correlate 
sanitary laws and regulations and to work for 
uniformity in national, provincial, state, and local 
laws and regulations pertaining to livestock and 
poultry sanitation, also those relating to milk 
and meat hygiene. It should endeavor to secure 
the enactment of such legislation as will ad- 
vance milk and meat hygiene, also livestock and 
poultry sanitary prevention and control work, 
and thus promote and protect the livestock and 
poultry industries. 


Policy for The United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association 








Public Health 

Since it is recognized that certain disease con- 
ditions frequently found in human beings can be 
attributed to direct or indirect transmission 
from animals, public health and animal disease 
prevention and control have become inseparable. 
Sanitary supervision covering the production 
and distribution of milk, meat and poultry prod- 
ucts are logical problems for the consideration 
of this Association; and public health workers, 
especially veterinarians trained for such service, 
should be guided by its recommendations. Ac- 
tive identification on the part of such public 
health workers in the affairs of the Associatio 
should therefore be encouraged. 

Regulatory Services 

No laws or regulations will succeed in pre- 
venting and controlling diseases of livestock and 
poultry unless veterinarians and owners are in- 


‘terested and sufficiently familiar to assist in 


bringing about such results. 

Government control of livestock. and poultry 
diseases has extended so that those persons ac- 
tively engaged in any branch of the veterinary 
profession have of necessity dealings with state, 
provincial and federal authorities. In order to 
promote a better understanding between private 
practitioners and regulatory officials and to per- 
mit greater freedom of individual effort, it is ad- 
visable that the following principles be observed: 

(1) This Association recognizes the right of 
the federal government, the states, and prov- 
inces to employ veterinarians for the purpose of 
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giving free professional service for the preven- 
tion and control of transmissible animal and 
poultry diseases. It does not approve the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Provinces, States, 
or municipalities denying any class of qualified 
veterinarians the right to render such service. 

(2) When state, provincial and federal regulat- 
ory authorities authorize the work of any duly 
qualified class of veterinarians who have met 
state, provincial and federal requirements, there 
should be no discriminatory regulation against 
the service of such veterinarians. When indem- 
nities are paid to owners for animals condemned 
because of transmissible diseases, such indemni- 
ties should not be limited to animals condemned 
only by veterinarians regularly employed by 
the federal, provincial, state or local govern- 
ments, but should be paid when such animals are 
disclosed as a result of a diagnosis of any qual- 
ified veterinarian specifically authorized by the 
state or province, provided state or provincial 
and federal regulations governing the same are 
“complied with. 

(3) It is the opinion of this Association that 
the exclusive use of special county, state, pro- 
vincial or federal employees for the performance 


of routine work, like tuberculin testing where. 


animal husbandry is developed and qualified pri- 
vate practitioners are available, is not a wise 
permanent policy in the prevention and control 
of animal disease. 

Veterinary Biologics 

This Association should recognize only such 
veterinary biologics as have been approved by 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
and not opposed by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, and then only when their 
efficiency has been clearly demonstrated. 

This Association is opposed to the use of 
biologics capable of reproducing disease, tuber- 
culin, and anti-hog cholera serum, by persons 
other than veterinarians, and is further opposed 
to the enactment of any legislation that will 
legalize the use of such products by any per- 
sons other than veterinarians. 

Veterinary Practitioner 

This Association should at all times harmon- 
ize the work of the veterinary practitioner with 
that of the livestock and poultry sanitary regu- 
latory officers. It advocates the employment, 
wherever practicable, of the local veterinary 
practitioner in livestock and poultry sanitary 
prevention and control work in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the state or pro- 
vincial livestock and poultry sanitary officer in 
charge. 


Veterinary, Livestock and Poultry Associations 4 
The various veterinary, livestock and poultry 4 
organizations, whether national, provincial, state a 


or local, offer logical opportunities to familiarize 4 


their members with the work of this Association. 7 
Such organizations should be encouraged to % 
send official representation to our annual meet- 7 
ing and the report of said delegates should be- | 
come a permanent feature in their respective © 
Associations’ proceedings. This Association in 4 
turn should be properly represented at the im- | 
portant related Association meetings. 

Veterinary Research 2 

A prompt and correct diagnosis is of para- 
mount importance to those engaged in prevent- 
ing and controlling transmissible animal and = 
poultry diseases. A research laboratory effi- © 
ciently manned and properly equipped is of in- 
estimable value to not only those engaged in | 
livestock-poultry transmissible disease regulat- 
ory work, but also to those engaged in animal 
and poultry husbandry and veterinary practice. 
Research on unusual diseases, such as aphthous 
fever, rinderpest and fowl pest, etc., should be 
confined to laboratories under immediate federal 
veterinary supervision. 

The production and use of biologics and new 
diagnostic agents for transmissible livestock and 
poultry disease should be studied by laboratories 
under the supervision of the National Research 
Council, state or federal research authorities, 
until their reliability and usefulness have been 
established. 

Reliable diagnostic and veterinary research 
laboratories are essential to the work of this 
Association and should receive its fullest sup- 
port. 


Veterinary Education 

The problems of disease control and the 
progress that can be made is based upon edu- 
cation and research. The need of a properly 
trained personnel cannot now be questioned. 
The public has come to realize more than ever 
before the broad field of usefulness for the vet- 


erinary profession. On the other hand, the 
veterinary profession has not failed to meet her 
obligation, even though the remuneration for 
service has been relatively meager. The veteri- 
nary colleges have raised their entrance require- 
ments, enlarged their equipment, strengthened 
their courses, and in fact have been meeting 
every condition in order to supply the needs, 
whether in the laboratory or in the field. It 
becomes extremely important at this time not 
to underestimate or disregard the place of the 
graduate veterinary practitioner. His position, 
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from the standpoint of livestock and poultry 
sanitary control is extremely vital, and any plan 
or policy which does not give him full consid- 
eration should be discouraged. Furthermore, 
any tendency towards placing the responsibility 
of work, which is truly scientific, into the hands 
of laymen is unsound and should also be dis- 
couraged. Added regard for the trained veteri- 
narian and minimum conflict of endeavor in the 
field of practice, regulatory service and educa- 
tion will do much to harmonize and strengthen 
the entire livestock sanitary fabric. It will in- 
sure permanency to the limited but sufficient 
veterinary schools now in existence, and ulti- 
mately it is the public which will be benefited 
thereby. 

There appears to be a sufficient number of 
veterinary schools at present to meet the de- 
mand. States that do not already have a veteri- 
nary schoo! should provide means for those 
properly interested to take courses in veterinary 
schools that are already established. 

Humane Measures 

This Association should support rational hu- 
mane measures and assist in teaching and guid- 
ing the public mind in correct methods of hand- 
ling animals and poultry humanely. 


Finances 

The ultimate usefulness of this Association 
will be determined very largely upon its future 
financial program. Those who have been closely 
identified during the past few years with its 
business affairs have been made to realize the 
inadequacy of funds with which to carry on 
along progressive lines. The various federal, 
state or provincial agencies, whether of regu- 
latory or educational intent, should have contin- 
uous support and cooperation from this Asso- 
ciation in order that the needs of the dependent 
and allied industries might be better served. 
Provision of the necessary funds would reveal 
unlimited possibilities through a constructive 
livestock and poultry sanitary program. Placing 
the Association on a sound financial basis is im- 
perative and fundamental. 


The next meeting of the A. V. M. A. will be 
held at Lexington, Ky., Aug. 17-20, 1926. 


Some preliminary experiments appear to indi- 
cate that it will be possible to immunize man 
against Rocky Mountain spotted fever by the 
use of ground up ticks that are known to carry 


the infection. 
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INTRA-PERITONEAL INJECTION OF 

ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 
There has been considerable discussion rela- 
tive to the advantages and disadvantages of in- 
jection of serum into the peritoneal cavity. It 
has generally been assumed that this method 
was distinctly advantageous in swine that could 
be easily held by the hind legs by an assistant, 
because of the ease of handling, rate of operating 
and the rapidity of absorption of serum, thus 
eliminating the occurrence of stiffness and sore- 
ness that occur in pigs injected in the axillary 
space, and diminishing the possibility of abscess 
formation. 

It has generally been conceded that the same 
degree of immunity was established regardless 
of whether the serum was injected in the axillary 
space, groin, behind the ear or into the peri- 
toneal cavity, or in any other location where it 
would be absorbed. However, Dr. J. L. Cherry 
of Tarkio, Missouri, has suggested that the 
intra-peritoneal injection is objectionable be- 
cause the serum is absorbed too rapidly for the 
virus to produce a maximum reaction and, 
therefore, probably produces a low grade im- 
munity that may be overcome. 

Clarified serum is probably more rapidly ab- 
sorbed than bloody serum, and if it is true that 
the rapidity of absorption diminishes the degree 
of immunity, then there should be an abundance 
of evidence of cholera breaks in swine that had 
been immunized by the intra-peritoneal injec- 
tion of clarified serum. 

This is an important question and it is hoped 
that practitioners will send reports to Veteri- 
nary Medicine on the use of intra-peritoneal in- 
jections of both bloody and clarified serum. 

A. EK. 


The cattle industry of Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, is one of the leading industries of that coun- 
try. The principal forage crop is Johnson grass 
and one and one-half acres is sufficient to fatten 
two steers annually. The grass is very nutri- 
tious and is pastured the entire year, the feeding 
of grain being unknown. The cattle are de- 
scendants of Holland cattle. They are usually 
marketed when four years old and will weigh 
about 1050 pounds. These cattle are all colors 
and have quite prominent horns. There is a 
tick fever in Colombia but it is apparently not 
as fatal as in the United States. The cows are 
good milk producers, it being a common prac- 
tice to milk the cows once a day, the calf sub- 
sisting on the remainder. The milk is used 
commercially to make cheese. 
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Laryngoscopy, Bronchoscopy, 


oscopy 


and Gastroscopy in Dog and Cat Practice 


J. G. Horning, D. V. M., and A. J. McKee, D. V. M., Houston, Texas 


The interest shown here and abroad in our 
previous articles on this work published in Vet- 
erinary Medicine has given us added zest to pre- 
pare the following article with illustrations giv- 
ing further data on this extremely fascinating 
work. 

To the instruments already described in our 
previous articles, we have added a Jackson 
laryngoscope, the Jackson triple bronchoscopic 
battery with three cords, Jackson’s full lumen 
esophagoscope (10 mm. x 53 cm.), Lukens- 
Jackson irrigating and aspirating bronchoscope 
(7 mm. x 40 cm.), Louis H. Clerf’s broncho- 
scopic atomizer with set of bottles, endoscopic 
aspirating tubes, Lukens thermic bronchoscopic 
irrigating outfit, portable endoscopic aspirator, 
Lukens specimen collectors, Jackson’s rotation 
forceps and three Jackson grasping forceps. 

The illustrations herewith are accompanied 
with a detailed description so the reader can 
get a clear idea of the parts involved and the 
technic used. To show the parts in their nor- 
mal position, we dissected two dogs of the same 
size, froze the parts to be illustrated, and after 
freezing for twenty-four hours sawed and cut 
them in half anterior to posterior position, hav- 
ing the artist make the drawings from right and 
left exposure. Inasmuch as this article will be 
read by veterinarians, veterinary students and 
medical men, we decided not to disfigure the 
illustrations any more than necessary, relying 
mostly on a word description. 

The Diagnosis of a Foreign Body in the Air 
or Food Passages 

The problem of diagnosis of a foreign body in 
the air or food passages can best be divided into 
three sections; namely, those involving the 
mouth, larynx and pharynx, all of which can be 
dealt with by the aid of the laryngoscope; those 
affecting the trachea and bronchus; and those 
in the esophagus. 

Foreign Bodies in the Mouth, Larynx 
and Pharynx 

The diagnosis of foreign bodies in the mouth 
seldom requires a great amount of skill, as in the 
majority of cases the patient gives such a 
splendid illustration of what is wrong that the 
owner usually brings the animal to the hospital 
with a request for the removal of the offending 
object. 


Fish hooks picked up by the dog in his wan- 
derings and investigations, are usually located 
in the lips, forepart of the tongue and upper 
mandible. Through the dog’s frantic pawing, 
the owner’s attention is attracted and the ani- 
mal brought to the hospital after the client has 
demonstrated his inability to remove the hook. 
Our method of handling these cases is to place 
the animal on the table and have the owner 
hold the patient’s head steady with the mouth 
open. If the hook is imbedded in the tissue so 
that the point is hidden, we quickly expose it by 
pushing it through, place a forceps on the point, 
cut the hook in two with a pair of wire snips 
and remove the imbedded part by quick trac- 
tion on the forceps. The parts involved are 
painted with tincture of iodin and the patient 
sent home. We make no attempt at removal 
until we are completely prepared to render 
quick and immediate relief to the patient. One 
should never cut the hook until prepared for 
immediate extraction of the imbedded part. 

One of the most common conditions we en- 
counter is that of a piece of bone becoming 
lodged between the teeth and palate of the ani- 
mal as illustrated in Figure 5. In some in- 
stances a small piece of wood is found, but in 
the majority of cases the object is bone. The 
patient usually advertises this by frantic pawing 
at the mouth, although we have had several 
cases where this was not noticed, the only: 
symptoms evident being loss of appetite, the 
animal slobbering from the mouth and in every 
way presenting the physical symptoms of sore 
mouth or black tongue (spirochetosis). Exam- 
ination revealed the foreign body, which was re- 
moved, the parts cleansed with acriflavine, and 
the dog’s condition quickly returned to normal. 

A condition quite common in cats although 
also noticed in dogs is the lodgment of a pin or 
needle at the base of the tongue where the flat 
papillae are situated. The patient lies around, 
refuses to eat, tries to lap water or milk but it is 
extremely difficult. The animal is noticed swal- 
lowing at intervals and in some cases contin- 
ually—this depends on the position of the pin 
and whether or not the exposed part comes in 
contact with other tissues. Examination of 
the dog’s mouth with the laryngoscope often re- 
veals the foreign body. In cats depression of 
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Fig. 1. Dorsal aspect of the tongue, larynx 
and esophagus. A, lumen of the esophagus cut 
off just as it opens into the pharynx; B, the glot- 
tis; C, epiglottis; D, crico-epiglottic ligament; 
E, true vocal cords; F, false vocal cords; G, 
arytenoid cartilage; H, tonsil exposed; I, an- 
terior pillar of the fauces; J, posterior pillar of 
the fauces; K, tonsilar groove, closed; L, hyoid 
bone cut off; M, tongue. 
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the tongue with a wooden tongue depressor 
while the mouth is held open by an assistant, 
acts just as well. If the proper restraint of the 
animal is used for the examination, the object 
can be removed immediately by the aid of long, 
blunt, curved forceps, bringing forward and 
downward by slight rotation, sheathing the point 
and removing. 

When the animal has a needle with thread 
lodged in the tongue, it presents the same 
symptoms as just described with violent cough- 
ing spells, in some cases coughing the thread 
into the mouth where it can be plainly noticed. 
If this occurs where noticed by the owners, 
they usually pull the thread, paying no attention 
to getting both ends and thus they unthread the 
needle, or if they get both ends of the thread, 
the tongue and surrounding tissue are badly 
lacerated or the needle is broken. We have 
known of such cases. If the owner leaves the 
thread alone and brings the animal to the hos- 
pital, by proper depression on the tongue with 
the laryngoscope, it is easy to make an attach- 
ment with the forceps and remove the thread 
and needle quickly. We have decided that the 
coughing spells noticed in these cases are due 
to the thread entering the larynx and pharynx 
or both, causing the animal to cough violently, 
gag and retch. 

Examination of the front part of the mouth 
is usually made by the light from the operating 
room, after which the laryngoscope is inserted 
into the mouth, placed gently about the middle 
of the tongue and, using the lip of the scope as 
a guide, is pressed down on the tongue and 
slowly moved back, careful examination being 
made of all the parts. If one proceeds too rap- 
idly in the examination, there is a tendency to 
over-ride any foreign body around the base of 
the tongue. 

Frequently a cat is brought in that due to 
greediness, especially if eating with other cats 
or animals, bolts its food. These cases present 
a gaping mouth with the foreign body, in most 
cases meat and gristle, plainly seen lodged in 
the pharynx. Such obstructions are easily re- 
moved by placing a cork over the teeth so the 
animal cannot close the mouth on the instru- 
ments and removing the foreign body with an 
ordinary artery forceps. Figure 18 shows the 
position of the cork on the teeth. 

Dogs at times have been seen with a large 
bone caught back at the base of the tongue 
and pressing against the soft palate and larynx. 
As all the cases we have had of this type were 
emergency cases, an assistant held the patient’s 
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Fig. 2. Sagittal section, median line, left half of dog, exposing the tongue, larynx, 
pharynx, esophagus, stomach, trachea, bronchus and lobes of the lungs. 


jaws apart wide enough for a large forceps to 
be placed properly and the bone withdrawn 
quickly. 

Where a pin or needle penetrates the tissue 
around the posterior pillar of the fauces, animals 
show almost the same symptoms as when the 
penetration is in the base of the tongue, except 
there is less or no cough. If not noticed untif 
the second day when the pin or needle becomes 
imbedded, search around the site shown by a dot 
in Figure 8 and gentle pressure by a partly 


Fig. 3. Sagittal section, median line, right half of dog. The marking —.—. 


the esophagus turning down under and slightly to the side of the trachea. 


opened forceps may expose part of the needle 
and make removal possible. If there is a thread 
on the needle, this is quite easy to follow up, 
although if one has not closely examined the 
mouth where most of the thread might be 
lying, it may just as easily be passed up as in 
the position explained. If all search fails and 
the X-ray picture shows the presence of a for- 
eign body, we advise the client to wait, have 
an X-ray picture taken every day or so to keep 
track of the intruder, and in many cases it is 


shows 
The marking 


- . +. Shows the position of the heart and its relation to the parts involved. 
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Fig. 4. The trachea and bronchi. The stem bronchi diverge at an obtuse angle from 


the trachea, each dividing into two branches before entering the lungs. 


The illustration 


shows the trachea and bronchus with their branches and ramifications, the drawing at the 
left showing the branches of the bronchus that permit full or partial bronchoscopic ex- 
ploration by direct examination, while to the right is shown the same group with all of the 


small bronchi drawn to true position. 


found that the pin or needle works to the 
outside in from four to five days. One thing the 
operator should bear in mind at all times in any 


Fig. 5. Proper placement of the laryngoscope 
for removal of pieces of bone. A slim, blunt, 
curved forceps is usually used, and by gently 
slipping it between the bone and palate at either 
end, shoving backward and downward, the ob- 
struction is quickly removed. 


phase of this work, and that is that thorough- 
ness in inspection should never be sacrificed for 
speed. 

Foreign Bodies in the Trachea and Bronchus 

In the diagnosis of foreign bodies in the 
trachea and bronchus, the key symptom, after 
thorough examination, is brought out in the 
asthmatoid wheeze of the patient. Questioning 
of the client reveals the history that the animal 
has had a cough for some time that fails to re- 
spond to home treatment, or the cough’ at times 
stops completely only to recur. If the obstruc- 
tion is an opaque body, the X-ray picture will 
clearly show it. If non-opaque and failing to 
show in the X-ray picture, another examination 
is made, and if our previous physical findings are 
confirmed, we advise the owner that a broncho- 
scopic examination be made at once. 

Again there are many cases, after thorough 
examination by both of us, where we are quite 
sure of a foreign body being present, but the 
owner of the animal refuses to have an X-ray 
picture made or even refuses to consent to a 
bronchoscopic examination of the patient. In 
some cases where the owner consents to a 
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bronchoscopic examination but refuses the X- 
ray, we have the X-ray made at our expense. 
We have tried to train ourselves in making a 
physical examination to be so careful and thor- 
ough that we may not have to suggest the 
X-ray, and where there is slight doubt, we 
have it made at our expense. We are glad to 
say that as our instrumentation has increased 
and the number of satisfactory cases treated be- 
long to local people, we can refer doubtful 
owners to So-and-So and in this way overcome 
the doubting ones who have a sincere interest 
in their pets’ good health. 

Admitting the fact that the majority of for- 
eign bodies aspirated into the trachea and bron- 
chus of the dog, are expelled without profes- 
sional help, it is well to remember that our pa- 
tients in their day’s play are constantly exposed 
to this menace, and a greater percentage than 
is commonly thought retain the intruder the rest 
of their lives. This has been brought out in 
our examinations and autopsies. It is our be- 
lief that many a case, if examined closely with 
the thought in mind of the possibility of a for- 
eign body being present, could have been saved 
had bronchoscopy been carried out. This 
thought should be borne in mind by those prac- 
titioners who may at times be inclined to make 
a snap diagnosis of asthma in old dogs. 

Care in obtaining the history and close ob- 
servation of the physical signs are absolutely 
essential if any progress is to be made in this 
work. Figure 10 well illustrates this point. 
This animal was brought into the hospital after 
having been treated by several veterinarians for 
chronic bronchitis. We ourselves treated the 
dog for two days and on the owner’s insistence, 
allowed the patient to go home to be returned 
for further treatment. When the dog was 
brought back the second time, the possibility 
of a foreign body in the bronchus occurred to 
us. The client readily acceded to a broncho- 
scopic examination of the animal. The patient 
was prepared for the procedure as described in 
our previous articles, the bronchoscope intro- 
duced, and slow, careful examination revealed 
a small flake of wood, extremely light with a 
small sharp point. Its size was about 4 mm. 
by 5 mm., and it was leaf-like in shape and very 
thin. 

The bronchoscope was removed a short dis- 
tance from the object, a Jackson forward grasp- 
ing forceps introduced into the scope, the ob- 
ject grasped at its widest and rounded end, the 
forceps moved as shown by the dotted line in 
the iilustration, and the obstruction removed. In 


Fig. 6. Placement of laryngoscope for re- 
moval of pin. 





Fig. 7. Placement of laryngoscope for re- 
moval of needle and thread. The dotted line 
shows the direction the needle is carried, while 
the arrow shows how the needle is brought into 
position by rotation when about to be brought 
out. 








Fig. 8. Site shown by dot that should be ex- 
amined in cases where pin or needle penetrates 
the tissue around the posterior pillar of the 
fauces. 
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Fig. 9. Another common site for the lodg- 
ment of pins and other sharp pointed objects. 


making the actual removal, the scope was not 
as far back as shown in Figure 10—the greater 
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The bronchial secretions are removed as 
shown in Figure 12, although unfortunately the 
aspirating tube is not shown projecting from 
the bronchoscope. The aspiration of tracheo- 
bronchial secretions in our opinion offers the 
greatest field for this type of work and use in 
our practice. In cases of distemper, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, pulmonary abscess, asthma, etc., the 
aspiration of these secretions can be made and 
afterwards the affected parts sprayed with gom- 
enol or monochlorphenol, using two drops to 
the ounce of liquid petrolatum. 

In Figure 13 is shown placement of the in- 
strument with the Louis H. Clerf’s broncho- 
scopic atomizer attached. We have the atomizer 
connected with an oxygen tank and direct our 
scope over the area affected, place a finger on 
the air button of the atomizer and spray the 
parts thoroughly. The lung cases treated by 
us in this manner run about twenty-five or 
more with the swab being used and fifteen with 
the aspirator, although the atomizer has been 


Fig. 10. Removal from bronchus of sharp-pointed piece of wood, the dotted line indi- 


cating manner of movement of the forceps. 


distance indicated in the illustration is simply 
for the purpose of giving a better idea of the 
movement of the forceps. The history of this 
case would indicate that the foreign body was 
present for at least six months. It is our belief 
that the intruder traveled quite a bit and due to 
its extreme lightness and the small sharp-pointed 
prong on the end, it was not cast off. The pa- 
tient made a complete recovery as we were 
able to note on examining her on several occa- 
sions since when we treated her for other 
troubles. 

Figure 11 shows a similar condition with the 
foreign body in this case a small, light, sharp- 
pointed spicule of bone. Fortunately for the 
patient, this was diagnosed as soon as the ex- 
amination was made. The bronchoscope in the 
actual work was placed closer to the object 
than shown in the drawing. 


in use in all cases treated. In fact, the atomizer 
has been placed in use for all cases of inflam- 
matory conditions of the air passages both up- 
per and lower. In all cases handled, the re- 
sults have been so excellent that we venture the 
prophecy mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 

We now have other things that we are work- 
ing out on this phase. However, use of the 
bronchoscope for removal of foreign bodies, 
aspiration of tracheo-bronchial and infectious 
secretions and spraying the inflamed parts with 
the Clerf atomizer, we feel should be of inval- 
uable help to the small animal practitioner. 


Foreign Bodies in the Esophagus 
Diagnosis of foreign bodies in the esophagus, 
in most cases, is not so difficult, although one 
should bear in mind the advice given previously 
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Fig. 11. 





Removal of sharp-pointed piece of bone. 
ward grasping forceps being slowly placed under the foreign body. 


Position 1 shows the Jackson for- 
The upper arm and 


hand of the forceps are omitted in the illustration so as to more clearly show the pro- 


cedure used. Position 2 of the forceps. 
moval of the object. 


—get a complete history and make a thorough 
examination. We have a routine from which 
we never vary, although to our eye the appear- 
ance of the patient might suggest an immediate 
diagnosis. This method is followed in every 
case that we handle except in extreme emer- 
gency cases. 

The dog with an esophageal choke tries to 
throw off the foreign body but can’t. The ani- 
mal will accept food and try to eat it, only to 
have it immediately expelled. In some cases 
where there is not a complete occlusion, the sub- 
ject can get by with liquid food very nicely if 
not fed too much at a time. The action of the 
patient depends strictly upon the type and size 
of the obstruction. 


Fig. 12. Removal of bronchial secretions. 


Position 3 shows forceps closed ready for re- 


From our observations we have determined 
that a dog will try to swallow any object re- 
lated to food of a size that he can get in his 
mouth. Frequently we have noted exceptions 
to this. In one instance a Boston Bull dog, 
two years old, contracted the habit of swallow- 
ing his hard rubber playball whenever any one 
would try to get it from him. When the small 
type of ball was taken from him, he would 
chew up the larger balls and swallow them, 
always expelling the rubber particles and balls 
in from a few to fifteen minutes. This dog lived 
to be nine years old and never got over this 
habit while playing with a rubber ball, although 
in his later life he did not attempt to play as 
much. 


The instruments shown are a Lukens-Jack- 


son aspirating and irrigating bronchoscope with aspirating tube in position to which is 


attached a portable aspirating outfit. 
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Other dogs have had a habit of eating sticks, 
paper, pins, needles, in fact, any small foreign 
object that was small enough for them to at- 
tempt to swallow. Why they did it and for 
what reason has never been determined. They 
were placed on special diets, wormed, exam- 
ined again, and we finally came to the con- 
clusion, inasmuch as they persisted, that they 
had some mental trouble. Their owners get- 
ting some fun out of their pets, we advised 
them that the habit could not be cured and that 
the only thing they could do would be to watch 
the animals as closely as possible and remem- 
ber their pets’ weakness. We cite these cases 
to show the many different objects that go 
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extra fee made necessary by the use of the 
X-ray in cases of supposed obstruction of the 
esophagus, we at first prepared the patient for 
examination by morphin narcosis, and in quite 
a few cases the nausea produced by the morphin 
was effective in causing the removal of the 
offending object. There were no bad results 
noticed from using the morphin, although we 
now use ether, and while in human work it is 
considered safer, emetics being absolutely con- 
traindicated, we can do better work with mor- 
phin. We have tried barbital, neonal,and var- 
ious other agents and drugs for this work, but 
morphin for dogs in bronchoscopic work, ether 
for cats, and ether for both in esophagoscopic 


Fig. 13. Placement of the instrument with the Louis H. Clerf’s bronchoscopic atomizer 
attached. 


down a dog’s esophagus and the comparatively 
small percentage of cases where esophagoscopy 
has to be done. 

The only key symptom we have to offer in 
this condition is a history of the dog trying to 
eat solid food and being unable to do so. There 
is an attempt to eat but the severe difficulty and 
pain in swallowing, forces the animal to quit. 
If a foreign body were allowed to stay in the 
esophagus for a long period of time, fatal com- 
plications would result. There would be a sup- 
puration extending to the trachea and bronchi. 
We have removed a large piece of bone that if 
not removed would have produced death in a 
few minutes, by suffocation due to pressure on 
the trachea. The cases we have had to contend 
with have been varied. Most of the foreign 
bodies have been bones, although from the 
varied swallowing capacity of the different ani- 
mals one can expect to run across anything. 

Let us here add that, due to the fact that the 
majority of our clients do not want to pay the 


work, is now our routine.’ We are working on 
a drug suggested by Dr. Jackson and will have 
a report on this for some future issue. 

Never in any phase of this work make an ex- 
amination without being prepared to go through 
with the complete operation if necessary. In the 
esophagus many of the foreign bodies make a 
complete puncture of the wall. In one case 
where a tack was removed, from all other indi- 
cations this object should have been as dessert 
for the animal. His mistress cited various in- 
stances where the dog had swallowed an open 
safety pin, different types of tacks, pieces of 
wood, etc., and although these objects had been 
passed with some difficulty, which called the 
client’s attention to them, no professional assis- 
tance had been given. Figure 14 shows the 
artist’s drawing of this case as we found it. 
The tack must have been ingested with some 
food, the ‘head up with the point down when 
first entrance was made. It caught in the eso- 
phagus, punctured the wall, and food or at- 
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Fig. 14. Removal of tack from esophagus. 
with a Tuckers tack and pin forceps grasping shaft of tack at proper place. 


Position 1 shows esophagoscope in position 
Position 2 


shows forward movement of forceps which was gradually rotated and the tack brought 
into position as shown in No. 3, when the forceps and tack were drawn back into the 
scope as shown in position 4, and all removed. 


tempts to swallow may have caused it to shift 
down. In our opinion it shortly would have 
been released back into the esophagus and 
freely entered the stomach. The esophagoscope 
was placed in position as shown in the illustra- 
tion, the tack grasped by a Tuckers tack and pin 
forceps, which was gradually rotated bringing 
the tack into position, then the forceps and tack 
were drawn into the scope and all removed. 
In this case there was quite a degree of inflam- 


mation and infection, which were treated once 
with acriflavine solution, the patient making a 
rapid recovery. Diet consisted of chicken broth, 
concentrated meat broth with no fats, and bar- 
ley water. 

Figure 15 with the accompanying description 
outlines the handling of an open safety pin with 
the esophagoscope and Jackson rotation forceps 
where one does not have the Jackson safety pin 
closing forceps. Bones with pieces of gristle ° 





Fig. 15. Handling of an open safety pin with the esophagoscope and Jackson rotation 
forceps where one does not have the Jackson safety pin closing forceps. Position 1 shows 


the forceps attached to spring of pin. 


Position 2 shows pin carried through into the 


stomach where it turns around. The scope in this instance is farther down than shown; 
in fact, its position is the same as No. 3. The pin after turning is drawn into the scope 
as far as possible, when it is quickly withdrawn as shown in position 4. 
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attached are all handled in a like manner by 
ascertaining the position of the foreign body, 
determining the type of forceps necessary to 
remove it, and a quick study of the mechanics 
of delivery, somewhat along the same lines em- 
ployed in obstetrical cases, but with instruments 
that are far better for handling the various 
types of cases encountered than we have in our 
obstetrical work. 

Figure 16 shows a peculiar condition. The 
object was bone and gristle slightly different as 
to shape than shown in the illustration. There 
were quite a few sharp, ragged edges. The for- 
ceps was placed as shown in position 1, Jack- 
son rotation forceps used, the object pulled back 
as in position 2 and allowed to slide forward, 
where it made a free entrance into the stomach. 
Knowing the object was bone and gristle, this 
was allowed. However, according to Dr. Jack- 
son, an attempt should be made to deliver all 
objects from the esophagus, and the illustration 
is to be remembered as one showing improper 
technic. 

There is bound to be a certain amount of in- 
flammation and laceration from any foreign 
body in the esophagus. Our treatment consists 
of painting the parts with acriflavine solution 
and a strict diet for four days as previously 
suggested. 

Cases of foreign bodies are constantly being 
written up in the various veterinary journals 
where the radical operation of esophagotomy 
is resorted to. This, in our opinion, should be 
condemned, as the foreign body could be re- 
moved quickly by the aid of an esophagoscope 
and forceps, causing only slight trouble to the 
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patient and with a far greater chance for com- 
plete recovery. 

Figure 17 shows placement of the esophago- 
scope in use as a gastroscope with a gauze 
swab in place. We have used this method in 
treating cats with the gastric type of influenza, 
in cases of spirochetosis in dogs and in chronic 
gastric conditions. The swab is moistened with 
Abbott’s Butyn and Epinephrin solution and 
acriflavine, in some cases washing the stomach 
with a normal salt solution and spraying with 
the solution mentioned, using Clerf’s atomizer. 

Figure 18 shows placement of a cork on the 
canine teeth to hold the mouth open, so that no 
damage will result to the instruments. This 
was copied from the method Dr. Louis H. Clerf 
used on dogs. We use the Horning bite block 
on dogs, and whether it is due to the fact that 
we are more accustomed to it or whether it is 
really better, we much prefer it to the cork, as 
it gives us more ‘space to work in and is easier 
handled. 

In this article all through where mention is 
made either of animal or dog, cat or dog can be 
substituted, as all cases cited are applicable to 
either animal. If there is any point not clear 
to the readers and they will make out a list of 
questions they want to ask and send to Veteri- 
nary Medicine or direct to us, we shall be more 
than pleased to answer at once if possible. 

We are now using the Jackson triple broncho- 
scopic battery and find it far superior and much 
more dependable than the practice battery pre- 
viously recommended; therefore, we advise its 
purchase by any one attempting'this work. The 
practice board designed by Dr. Chevalier Jack- 

















Fig. 16. A case where the foreign body was bone and gristle with sharp ragged edges. 
Position 1 shows Jackson rotation forceps used to pull the object back as shown by dotted 
line, when it was allowed to slide downward as in position 2, where it made a free entrance 
into the stomach as in position 3. 
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Fig. 17. Placement of esophagoscope in use as a gastroscope with gauze swab in place. 


son is also recommended, being excellent for 
training of the eye and hand in judging distance 
and in working out many interesting subjects 
that one has to contend with in this line of prac- 
tice. We place it in daily use, getting quite a 





Fig. 18. Placement of cork on canine teeth 
to hold the mouth open. 


bit of pleasure from the practice and keeping 
ourselves in constant readiness for anything that 
may present itself. 


Credit is due Dr. Chevalier Jackson for his 
great help and the interest he has shown. To 
anyone attempting this work, we suggest the 
purchase of his book on bronchoscopy and eso- 
phagoscopy, as it has been of invaluable aid 
to us in our work. Dr. Louis H. Clerf and Dr. 
Robert M. Lukens are also extended our thanks 
for the aid given us. Dr. E. E. Keagin has been 
of great help to us in preparing the specimens 
for the artist, Miss Estelle Lenz, and thanks are 
due her for her excellent work. As we prove 
the value of certain further phases of this new 
departure in small animal practice, we shall be 
glad to present our findings through the col- 
umns of Veterinary Medicine, to whose staff 
we are greatly indebted for their splendid co- 
operation. The instruments used were pur- 
chased from The George P. Pilling & Son Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In pigs, horses, dogs and cats, the ascarid is 
one of the commonest and most prevalent para- 
sites throughout the world. Recent work has 
shown that the life-cycle of all the forms is 
essentially the same. An unsegmented egg is 
passed in the feces. After some weeks’ expos- 
ure to oxygen a small embryo develops, but does 
not hatch until the thick-shelled egg is swal- 
lowed by the host and the embryo is liberated. 
The larva leaves the digestive tract for the 
blood stream, and in 4-6 days after ingestion, it 
reaches the lungs. Owing to its size it is too 
large to pass through the lung capillaries and 
accordingly it breaks through into the air spaces, 
passes up the trachea and is for a second time 
swallowed. Apparently, any species of ascaris 





will develop thus far in any host—Ortlepp has 
even found that snake ascarids will reach this 
stage in mice. If the host is not the correct 
one, the larvae are passed to the exterior in the 
feces; if it is correct they develop to maturity in 
the intestine—T. W. M. Cameron in The Vet- 
erinary Record. 

In 1758 John Wood, a London farrier, asked 
the public for subscriptions to establish a hos- 
pital for horses “owing to the low state of the 
art (of veterinary surgery) and the few men 
who were capable of practicing it.” It is the 
first mention (in England) of a public institu- 
tion for the reception of sick horses.—Smith’s 
History of Veterinary Literature. 
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Infant Mortality in Swine —Cause and Prevention 


A. T. Kinsley 


The United States is one of the important 
agricultural nations. Live stock is the principal 
asset of agriculture; in fact, successful agricul- 
ture depends upon live stock production. The 
American farmer has been relatively successful 
because of the efficient control of diseases of 
animals. Although the annual toll of live stock 
due to disease has been small, little has been 
accomplished in reducing infant mortality of 
farm animals. The loss of young animals in 
general and pigs in particular, is enormous and 
it is evident that the future success of our ani- 
mal industry and therefore agriculture is de- 
pendent upon diminishing those losses. 

Swine are produced on the majority of Amer- 
ican farms and represent approximately one- 
tenth of the value of the agricultural products 
of the United States. It has been demonstrated 
that swine are the most economic farm animals 
for converting raw materials into meat food 
production. 

The basic law of supply and demand ulti- 
mately regulates the production of necessary 
commodities, and in general this law has been 
operative in live stock production. The con- 
stantly increasing population increased the de- 
mand for pork products, thus according to 
the records there were, approximately, 2,400,000 
swine on farms in the United States in 1867 and 
74,500,000 in 1919. The increase in swine pro- 
duction was rather constant and gradual from 
1867 to 1917, when there were approximately 
60,000,000 swine produced. The excess pro- 
duction in 1919 was due to excessive demands 
for pork products and especially fat during the 
world war. The price of swine in 1867 was 
approximated $4.00 per head and increased to 
approximately $22.00 per head in 1919. On this 
basis, the estimated value of swine in 1867 was 
approximately $100,000,000 and $1,640,000,000.00 
in 1919. 

The increased demands for pork products 
during the war resulted in excessive swine pro- 
duction until the latter part of 1919 at which 
time the supply exceeded the demand. Within 
a short time there was a marked reduction in 
price followed by decreased production. Thus 
there were less swine on farms in the United 
States on January 1, 1925, than there had been 

* This is the first of a series of articles on this important 


subject by Dr. A. T. Kinsley, giving an extensive survey 
of the whole problem. 


for several years. The 1925 spring pig crop was 
below normal and according to reports available 
the 1925 fall farrow was not sufficient to bring 
the 1925 production up to the average. The 
shortage in swine in 1925 is evidenced by the 
fact that there were 6,000,000 head or 19 per 
cent fewer animals received at the twenty prin- 
cipal markets in the United States from January 
1, 1925, to November 1, 1925, than in 1924 for 
the same period, and it is very probable that 
the hogs marketed during the entire year of 
1925 were 20 per cent to 25 per cent less than 
for the year 1924. It has been estimated that 
there will be 8,000,000 fewer hogs marketed in 
1926 than in 1925. 

The principal losses of swine, 
speaking, occur from the time of farrowing until 
the pigs are one month of age. This loss is 
approximately 50 per cent of the pigs farrowed, 
that is, about one-half of the pigs farrowed are 
matured. 

The average number of pigs farrowed is nine 
plus. For economic production sows should 
produce two litters each year. According to a 
limited survey the average number of pigs saved 
per litter is less than six. If extensive statistics 
were available it is very probable that the aver- 
age number of pigs saved per sow for two far- 
rows each year would be found to be less than 
nine. Assuming that eight pigs is the average 
production per sow each year, then 7,500,000 
sows would be necessary to produce 60,000,000, 
the normal supply. If production efficiency 
could be increased to 80 per cent, the average 
production per sow each year would be four- 
teen pigs and it would require only 4,285,000 
sows to produce 60,000,000 swine. That is by 
increasing the production efficiency from 50 per 
cent to 80 per cent, the same number of pigs 
could be produced by approximately 60 per 
cent of the sows that are now required. It 
would, therefore, be more economical to in- 
crease the production efficiency than to increase 
the number of brood sows. 

The mortality of infant pigs is primarily due 
to improper swine management. This loss can 
be diminished by correcting the breeding meth- 
ods, regulation of the feed, proper housing and 
providing sanitary quarters. Although the var- 
ious factors conducive to infant pig mortality 
are under the direct supervision of the swine 
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producer, the veterinarian can render valuable 
assistance as an advisor on problems pertaining 
to swine management. 

Swine Management 

Swine management is a comprehensive sub- 
ject including breeding, feeding, sanitation, 
housing and general care. Veterinarians are 
niore or less familiar with swine management 
aud therefore only a few of the important points 
will be discussed. 

Breeding Problems 

The breed of swine to be selected is a matter 
o! personal choice with the breeder. For sev- 
eral years the bacon hog weighing about 200 
pounds has been in favor with the packer and 
commanded a relatively higher price than the 
lard hog. In recent months there has been 
some notable sales to packers of lard hogs 
weighing 300 pounds or more. Whether these 
recent sales indicate a preference for heavy 
hogs is not known. The swine producer and 
the veterinarian should keep themselves in- 
formed as to the type of swine and weight that 
command the highest prices. In selecting breed- 
ing stock, the principal factors to consider are 
good feeding qualities, early maturity and pro- 
lific females. 

Inbreeding is permissible to fix or intensify 
some characteristic, but continuous inbreed- 
ing is hazardous as any weakness or ob- 
jectionable characteristic will also be intensified. 
Line-breeding, that is, the mating of related ani- 
mals that have descended from the same an- 
cestry, has been found to be of value in em- 
phasizing the good points of a particular strain 
of any breed of hogs and is preferable to in- 
breeding. Cross-breeding produces a_ thrifty 
and usually hardy type of swine that make 
splendid feeders with the first cross but when 
continued further the progeny degenerates to 
uncertain types and scrubby individuals. 
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we animales question of 
considerable interest ‘ Success- 
ful breeders contend that the mating of mature 
animals produces the best results. Difficulties 
may arise, particularly in farrowing, when young 
sows are mated with aged boars, and this should 
be avoided so far as possible. A young boar 
may be successfully mated with a mature sow; 
however, a mature boar usually produces 
stronger pigs and a large litter. 

Another important question confronting the 
breeder is the length of time that sows or boars 
can be profitably kept for breeding purposes. 
The production of only one or two litters from 
sows is not profitable. According to the results 
of successful swine producers, good brood sows 
are profitable breeders for a period of four or 
five years during which time they should pro- 
duce two litters each year or eight or ten litters 
in all. The length of time that a boar can be 
maintained in service as a profitable breeder will 
depend upon the selection of sows to avoid the 
disadvantages of inbreeding. Boars that are 
properly cared for are usually serviceable for 
at least five years. 

Some sows will not accept the boar during 
the period of estrum and others are bred with 
considerable difficulty. Sows are of no value 
as breeding animals unless they produce pigs 
and those sows that are difficult to breed should 
be shifted to the fattening pen. It is sometimes 
desirable to breed a small sow to a large boar 
or a small boar to a large sow. Such mating 
can be accomplished by the use of the breeding 
Many types of breeding crates are avail- 
able. The type selected should be so con- 
structed that it will be convenient and fulfill 
the requirements. The one important feature 
of a breeding crate should be the provision that 
the sow is in her natural position while in, the 


crate. 


crate. 





Equestrienne sport and particularly riding is 
a regular schedule subject in the curriculum of 
the William Woods College for girls at Fulton, 
Mo. Miss Eleanor Crownover of Nebraska is 
the riding instructor and is probably the only 
lady engaged in that branch of college instruc- 
tion in the middle west. A group of Arabian 
horses selected because they were first class 
saddlers are used by Miss Crownover’s classes. 
This course is said to be quite popular and girls 
on their steeds may be seen on the highways 
and byways near Fulton. The college pro- 
poses to give a riding exhibition this winter. 


There is a consensus of opinion that the dis- 
ease we still speak of as “distemper” (canine) 
was unknown in this country (Great Britain) 
till the middle of the eighteenth century.— 
Smith’s History of Veterinary Literature. 


So far as is at present known, no animal par- 
asite can multiply inside its host. In this re- 
spect parasites differ fundamentally from the 
bacteria. Some part at least of their life-cycle 
must be passed outside the body.—T. W. M. 
Cameron in The Veterinary Record. 
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The Use of Anthelmintics* 


Thomas W. M. Cameron, M. A., B. Sc., Ph. D., M. R. C. V. S., London 


Anthelmintics are, at least, to a certain de- 
gree, selective in their action; thus ascarids and 
tapeworms in dogs are not both expelled by the 
same drug. Hence the choice of a drug de- 
pends on a fairly exact knowledge of the para- 
site present, and a diagnosis of “worms” is of 
very little help. The mode of administering the 
drug is also important and depends to a certain 
extent on the habitat of the worm (stomach, 
duodenum, caecum and so on) and on the habit 
of the worm (whether it is attached to the mu- 
cous membrane and so on). Ascarids live free 
.in the lumen of the small intestine, hookworms 
are attached to the mucous membrane for long 
periods at a time, whipworms have a large part 
of their body embedded in the mucosa, and so 
on. In general, also, drugs dissolved in alcohol 
are unsuitable for use against intestinal forms, 
unless it is desired that the active principle 
should be absorbed and so reach the blood- 
stream. Consequently, the medium used as a 
vehicle must be carefully considered. Olive oil, 
for example, has been found by Hall to increase 
the solubility and consequently toxicity of 
chenopodium for dogs, whereas castor oil dis- 
tributes the drug throughout the intestine much 
more quickly, is much less toxic, and much more 
efficient. Male fern has been found by the same 
worker to be much more dangerous to dogs 
without castor oil than with it—probably be- 
cause efficient purgation is essential if absorp- 
tion is to be avoided. In general, too, if a purge 
is necessary, no period of delay is required in 
order to give the anthelmintic time to act. In 
fact, absorption much more easily takes place in 
the absence of purgation. A most important 
principle is that adequate starvation is essential 
if good results are to be obtained. A full stom- 
ach dilutes the drug unnecessarily, and moreover 
absorption is especially active when the stomach 
is full. Partly digested food in the intestine 
prevents the drug reaching the worms in a suffi- 
ciently concentrated condition to be effective. 
The starvation of the parasites has nothing 
whatever to do with the question, which is one 
rather of mechanical protection of the worm by 
the food, increased hyperemia of the digestive 
tract with the consequent absorption and undue 
dilution of the active principle of the drug. 


*From paper presented at the annual congress of the 
N. V. M. A., Cambridge, Eng., August, 1925, and pub- 
lished in The Veterinary Record. 


The passage of worms after treatment of 
course does not indicate that all the worms have 
been removed. It is an indication for the con- 
tinuance rather than the stoppage of the treat- 
ment. Another principle of importance in the 
use of the anthelmintics is that the more severe 
the infection the more caution must be observed 
in the administration of the anthelmintic. Se- 
vere. helminthiasis implies lower resistance on 
the part of the host and a greater susceptibility 
to the drug. All anthelmintics are poisons, and 
small repeated doses are indicated in such cir- 
cumstances. 

The drugs used against parasitic worms are 
legion; but the brilliant work of Hall in America 
has given a new value to most of them. A few 
and only a few are really of value against para- 
sites. This work has revealed anthelmintic 
properties of a very high order in some new 
drugs—and Hall has conferred an incalculable 
benefit on humanity by his discovery of the use 
of carbon tetrachloride in hookworm infections 
in man. The more important anthelmintics in 
the pharmacopoeia of the veterinary surgeon are 
carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, copper 
sulphate, arecoline hydrobromide, oil of cheno- 
podium and male fern. 

Carbon bisulphide has been found to have an 
almost 100 per cent efficiency for bots and as- 
carids in horses. It is of value only for para- 
sites of the stomach and small intestine; and is 
valueless for such worms as sclerostomes or 
pinworms. It should be administered in cap- 
sules, the dose being 6 fl. drams. If desired, 
the drug may be administered in two doses of 
4 drams each at a two hourly interval or three 
doses of 3 drams each at an hourly interval. 
The repeated dosage is no more efficient than 
the single dose, but it gives an opportunity of 
suspending treatment should the drug seem to 
have bad effects. A purge should not be given, 
at least within several hours of the carbon bi- 
sulphide. 

Carbon tetrachloride is one of the most im- 
portant of modern discoveries in anthelmintic 
treatment. The drug has a selective action on 
blood-sucking nematodes—especially the  bur- 
sate nematodes. Hall finds that it removes 
practically all the adult sclerostomes in horses, 
most of the ascarids in dogs, pigs, and horses, 
most of the hookworms in dogs and ruminants, 
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and most of the stomach and other thread- 
worms in sheep. It has a remarkably high 
factor of safety for carnivores, provided it is 
not inhaled and is chemically pure. It has a 
rather smaller factor for herbivores and a fairly 
low one for pigs. It is useless against tape- 
worms, but its value against fluke is unknown. 
It has a definite effect on the liver, and experi- 
ments on its action in this connection will be of 
value. 

fetrachlorethylene, a drug closely related to 
carbon tetrachloride, has recently been found by 
Hall and Shillinger to have for dogs an efficacy 
at least equal to the older drug. It has a more 
pleasant taste and a smaller dose may be possi- 
ble; but it is rather more expensive. Hall be- 
lieves that the efficacy of the chlorine deriva- 
tives of the hydrocarbons depends to a great 
extent on the amount of chlorine present. The 
subject requires further elucidation, however, 
although it promises most attractive results. 

Copper sulphate, which has an emetic effect 
on dogs, is without this action on ruminants, 
and in a 1 per cent solution is a most useful 
drug against stomach worm and, to a lesser de- 
gree, tapeworm. It is easily administered in 
measured doses, either alone or in conjunction 
with sodium arsenite or nicotine sulphate. 

Arecoline hydrobromide is not a new drug, 
but it is only within the last few years that it 
has been used extensively for the removal of 
tapeworms in dogs. It is quite dependable, 
fairly safe, and requires no purgative. It is 
essential that the patient should be starved for 
at least 24 hours—36 is better. The dose varies 
from one-sixteenth grain for dogs of 5-10 Ibs. 
weight to one-half grain for dogs of 30 lbs. and 
over. The average terrier will receive one- 
fourth grain. It is best given in aqueous solu- 
tion, by mouth, of course. It has no anthel- 
mintic value if given hypodermically, and is use- 
less against round worms. 

Oil of chenopodium has been found to be one 
of the most efficient ascaricides known for dogs 
and pigs, and is a better drug for this purpose 
in these animals than carbon tetrachloride. It 
is extremely efficient against the sclerostomes 
and pinworms of the horse. It should be given 
in capsules after 24 to 36 hours fasting. It has, 
however, a distinctly constipating effect, and 
castor oil (for dogs and pigs) or linseed oil 
(for horses) should be given with it or about 
the same time. Liquid paraffin or olive oil are 
distinctly contra-indicated with this drug, as 
they afford no protection against absorption. 
For the same reason the fluid extract should not 
be used. 
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Male fern has long been known as one of the 
most efficient drugs against tapeworm; but re- 
cent work abroad and by Montgomerie in this 
country has demonstrated its value against liver 
fluke. It is most important to use a good sam- 
ple of the drug, as many inferior preparations 
are on the market. Castor oil seems to hinder 
absorption in this case also, and should be used 
with the male fern against tapeworm. 

Prevention. The prevention of veterinary 
helminthiasis differs in many details from that 
of man, although the general principles are the 
same in both cases. One important difference 
is that of manure disposal. Hookworm disease 
in man has drawn public attention to the neces- 
sity for a proper disposal of feces, and much has 
been done in the control of the disease by at- 
tention to this factor. Practically all of the im- 
portant helminthic infections in our animals are 
due in the first instance to the distribution of 
eggs and larvae in the feces. The fact that, in 
addition, they feed on pastures and on the 
ground, explains why parasites are so prevalent 
in the domestic animals. If we could control 
manure disposal we could control the parasitic 
diseases. Animals are, however, continually 
depositing fecal material on pasture land—a fac- 
tor at present entirely out of our control. If, 
however, we cannot otherwise dispose of the 
manure, we can dispose of the permanent pas- 
ture, either by ploughing it up (an expensive 
process) or by changing the animal rotation on 
it. In addition to the dropping of feces while at 
grass, much manure is collected from stables 
and cow-sheds and used for fertilizing the land. 
It is possible—but the necessary data has not 
yet been collected—that by physical or chemi- 
cal methods manure may be rendered free from 
parasitic eggs without reducing its manurial 
properties. In the meantime we must adopt 
stock rotation of our three groups of mammals 
—horses, ruminants, pigs—the parasites of which 
are not interchangeable. And we can control 
our dogs and keep them free from tapeworms 
and consequently the stock (and man) from 
hydatid, gid and the other cystic diseases trans- 
mitted from the dog. Apart from these meas- 
ures, the only other practical application of our 
present knowledge is to render the manure as 
far as possible free from eggs before it leaves 
the body—in other words by the use of anthel- 
mintics. It is important to recognize that the 
use of anthelmintics is more of a preventive 
measure than anything else. The dosing of a 
single dog for tapeworms, for example, while 
only curing one dog of a not very serious and 
often unnoticed disease, may prevent the death 
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of innumerable other animals. From the point 
of view of the dog, all the tapeworms need not 
be removed in order to make any symptoms dis- 
appear. But all must be removed in order to 
avoid the infection of the intermediate host. 
This renders doubly important the principle re- 
ferred to under anthelmintics. If worms are 
passed, it is an indication to continue, not stop, 
treatment. Moreover, it is the young animal 
which always suffers most from a helminthic 
infection, and it is only by keeping the adult 
free from parasites that we can hope to prevent 
their appearance in the young. 

Accordingly the first principles of prevention 
are: Remove as many parasites as possible 
from the adults, and avoid as much as possible 
the use of permanent pastures. The permanent 
pasture is especially dangerous for the stock 
breeder, and particularly if it is rich and he is 
tempted to practice intensive feeding on it with 
its consequent overcrowding. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the meas- 
ures to be adopted for all parasitic infections in 
animals. For this reason only three of the most 
important roundworm diseases in stock in Brit- 
ain will be considered. The principles referred 
to in these and above can, however, be applied 
to other diseases and circumstances as neces- 
sary. 

Stomach worms of sheep, and to a lesser de- 
gree of calves, are already a very serious hin- 
drance to stock breeders in many parts of 
Britain. Treatment has been very successfully 
carried out by means of copper sulphate and 
sodium arsenite. The life-cycle in this case is 
direct, i. e., there is no intermediate host to 
bother about, and infection can only be caused 
by the animal swallowing the infective larva 
with its food. Unfortunately the larva can be- 
come infective within a week of the egg passing 
into the droppings, can live for a year in the 
grass, and is endowed by nature with the means 
of surviving adverse conditions. It is too diffi- 
cult to get rid of to make attack in that direc- 
Accordingly we must adopt one 
of two plans. The first of these consists of pas- 
ture rotation. Horses or pigs may with safety 
be fed on the infected land, but ruminants must 
be kept off for at least a year. This plan means 
that sheep must be removed very frequently 
from pasture to pasture and presupposes the 
existence of a large tract of free land. An 
alternative scheme has been adopted with ex- 
cellent results. The study of the life-cycle has 
shown that after infection about a month elapses 
before the worm is laying eggs. The effective- 
ness of the therapeutic measures against this 


tion possible. 
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disease enable the animal to be dosed at monthly 
intervals with the knowledge that all—or nearly 
all—the worms in the stomach will be killed. In 
the meantime the sheep is kept on the infected 
land and is continually swallowing infective 
larvae. These are killed by the monthly dose 
before they can lay eggs. No new larvae can 
develop, and if the procedure is continued for 
about a year all the free larvae have been swal- 
lowed (and in due course killed) or else they 
have died. 

In this, as in the other diseases, the young 
animal is most susceptible and suffers most 
from the parasite, and consequently our first 
aim must be to protect the lamb. If we can 
tide him over this most critical period, we have 
not only a considerable saving in life, but an 
increase in the size and vigor of the animal. 
Accordingly, even if we cannot adopt either of 
the above plans, we must provide for the lamb 
the safest pasture available. The drier and 
higher the field, the safer the pasture, and the 
tendency to concentrate the young animals on 
the rich, low-lying pastures must be avoided. 
A system of rotation on temporary pastures also 
decreases the risk of infection; while in extreme 
cases it will be necessary to avoid permanent 
pastures entirely during the breeding season. 

Sclerostomes in horses. In the absence of 
much necessary information on the life histories 
of these forms, our measures for protection are 
necessarily greatly restricted. We do know, 
however, that in many—probably all—cases the 
development is direct, that infection is by swal- 
lowing the larvae, and that these larvae are ex- 
tremely resistant to drying and variations in 
temperature. Feeding on hay, for example, is 
useless as a protective measure unless one can 
be sure that the hay has never been in contact 
with horse manure. For the present, we must 
concentrate on the protection of the young horse 
which suffers much more than does the adult. 
The mother can be effectively freed from these 
worms by the use of oil of chenopodium or car- 
bon tetrachloride, and once free she may be 
placed on temporary pastures which have not 
been used for horses at all. During that period 
she must not be allowed to feed outside of the 
temporary pasture and must not be given hay— 
although oats and bran are permissible. Ulti- 
mately both mother and foal will contract the 
infection, but with care this event may be post- 
poned sufficiently long to avoid the more ser- 
ious effects. It is impossible at the present 
stage to keep the horse permanently free from 


sclerostomes. In the adult, however, most dam- 
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age is done by the very large numbers normally 
present, and these can be kept under control to 
a certain extent by the systematic use of anthel- 
mintics. 

Ascarids in pigs are among the most serious 
parasites from which these animals can suffer, 
and here again it is the young animal which is 
most seriously affected. Infection in this case 
is caused by swallowing the very resistant eggs, 
which are present in millions in the ordinary 
sty. The young animal is stunted permanently 
in growth, becomes more susceptible to other 
diseases and generally is a “piner.” A system 
following much the same lines as those sug- 
gested under the sclerostomes has been adopted 
with great success in America. The sow be- 
fore farrowing is carefully cleaned (special at- 
tention being paid to the udders) with soap and 
water and is placed in a thoroughly disinfected 
pen. Really hot water and a carbolic disin- 
fectant are essential and all litter must be 
burned. The pen must not communicate in any 
way with the other sties in the yard. The sow 
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and her litter are kept here for about ten days 
and then removed in a crate to a pasture on 
which pigs have not previously been kept. The 
young pigs are kept there until they are about 
100 lbs. in weight, when they may be returned 
to the sty. During their stay in the field, they 
must have no contact whatever with the older 
infected pigs. Modifications of this system may 
be necessary for special cases. Where no fields 
are available, for example, the young animals 
may be kept in the cleaned farrowing pen, but 
the manure must be daily removed and frequent 
disinfections take place. We have in oil of 
chenopodium a safe and very effective drug 
against this parasite, and the sow may be dosed 
early in pregnancy and kept in a clean pen until 
near farrowing time, when she is removed to 
the specially prepared sty. We have no drug 
which will prevent the larvae passing through 
the lungs; and this is the state of affairs which 
we are mosteanxious to avoid. Prevention and 
absolute cleanliness will save millions of pounds 
to the pig-breeding industry. 





Porcine Orchitis A Sequel Of Vaccination 


A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City, Mo. 


Orchitis is rather a common malady in swine. 
Practically all cases that have been reported 
occurred in breeding swine. The most common 
cause of orchitis in breeding boars has been due 
to excessive use and a general disregard of sex 
hygiene. An occasional case of orchitis in 
swine has been caused by the B. abortus and 
some few cases are due to the tubercle bacillus. 

Veterinarians in meat inspection service occa- 
sionally report the findings of tuberculous le- 
sions in the testicles of boars slaughtered at 
abattoirs. Some inquiries have been received 
from practicing veterinarians indicating the oc- 
currence of orchitis in boars after vaccination 
with anti-hog-cholera serum and virus. One 
case was of particular interest in which a val- 
uable pure-bred boar was treated simultaneously 
with anti-hog-cholera serum and virus when 
about six months of age. This boar was found 
later to be a very irregular and uncertain 
breeder due apparently to an orchitis that oc- 
curred soon after the vaccination. 

Recognizing the significance of the possibility 
of inducing an orchitis in breeding boars by the 
use of anti-hog-cholera serum and virus, several 
inquiries have been made as to the frequency 
of this condition succeeding vaccination. 

In this relation the following report is of in- 


terest. A carload of boar pigs, weighing from 
100 pounds to 125 pounds each, were vaccinated 
with anti-hog-cholera serum and virus, and 
orchitis occurred in practically every pig within 
a few days after vaccination. This particular 
carload of pigs was purchased in the public 
market, there being a few obtained and vacci- 
nated each day until the entire carload of some 
150 head had been obtained and vaccinated. 
The time required to accumulate this load of 
pigs was about two weeks. The veterinarian 
that did the vaccination reported that in prac- 
tically every instance each pig vaccinated de- 
veloped a severe case of orchitis within three or 
four days after vaccination. In talking with a 
hog feeder, he stated that several instances had 
come to his attention in which orchitis had de- 
veloped after the simultaneous vaccination of 
boar pigs. In many instances this feeder stated 
that the reaction succeeding the inflammatory 
process was so intense that the pigs were per- 
manently stunted. 

The usual symptoms evidenced in the cases 
of involvement of the reproductive gland of the 
pigs succeeding simultaneous treatment with 
anti-hog-cholera serum and virus consist of en- 
largement and an increased sensitiveness of the 
glands. The affected pigs have little tendency 
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to move and have a diminished appetite or in- 
appetence. The inflammatory process usually 
subsides in a few days, after which the testicles 
atrophy in most instances. An occasional case 
is observed in which there is abscess forma- 
tion succeeding the inflammation and in which 
the testicular structure is destroyed. This con- 
dition is quite serious in breeding animals as an 
inflammatory process of any of the sexual 
structures diminishes the breeding possibilities. 
From the general information available, it 
has not been possible to ascertain the exact 
cause of the development of the inflammation of 
the sexual glands in pigs succeeding the simul- 
taneous administration of anti-hog-cholera ser- 
um and virus. Most of these cases that have 
been observed and reported have occurred in 
pigs in which the serum was injected into the 
axillary space and the virus in the structures of 
the flank region or thigh. 
Y 
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We have no reports of the occurrence of 
orchitis following the intraperitoneal injection 
of the serum. This method of injecting the 
serum also obviates the injury to the ham and 
shoulder that sometimes occurs when serum 
and virus are injected into those structures. 
One case of orchitis has recently been reported 
in a boar that was vaccinated with clear sterile 
serum. The serum was injected into the axil- 
lary space and the virus into the femoral re- 
gion. 

This brief report is given with the hope that 
readers of Veterinary Medicine will freely dis- 
cuss and give further information along these 
lines. 

The small investment necessary to establish 
breeding pens of well-bred fowls makes poultry 
a popular class of livestock on which to begin 
a program for improvement. 








Poisonous Plants 





L. H. Pammel, Dept. of Botany, Iowa State College 


SUPPOSED FORAGE POISONING 

Dr. C. F. Neis of Mount Sterling, Iowa, in 
the following letter describes some interesting 
cases of what apparently is forage poisoning. 
The cases referred to are like many others re- 
ported from time to time, but there are some 
unusual features set forth. Dr. Charles Mur- 
ray, in charge of veterinary investigations at 
the Iowa State College, to whom the letter was 
referred, makes some valuable comments which 
are quoted following the letter from Dr. Neis. 

“IT have been having quite a lot of experience 
with what I should call some form of weed 
poisoning in cattle, which in its various presen- 
tations has a slightly similar though somewhat 
varying syndrome. This affection is rarely if 
ever fatal and presents the followings symptoms: 

“Some of the cows show sore upper lips, and 
the dental pad becomes sore also. The animals 
affected show more or less salivation, quit eating 
due to sore mouth, lose considerable flesh, may 
or may not show increased temperature (usually 
several degrees rise during the stage of inap- 
petence), and get stiff like foundered animals. 
Occasionally there is slight constipation and in 
some cases a diarrhea. There is loss of milk 


flow in cows, which, however, is usually tem- 
porary. There are no visible foot lesions. As 
soon as the mouths get better, the animals com- 
mence eating and after several weeks regain 
their milk flow and begin to put on flesh again. 


' The stiffness lasts for several weeks in un- 
treated animals. 
“Not more than 50 per cent show sore 


mouths; about 85 per cent show stiffness; and 
nearly 100 per cent of cows show decrease of 
milk flow, in which they drop to almost nothing. 
The milk is ropy, thick and decidedly yellow in 
color as a rule. 

“Young animals do not seem to be affected, 
and only a certain percentage of the older cattle 
seem susceptible. Cattle on upland pastures are 
affected the same as those on lowland pastures. 

“IT have had two cows in the same pasture 
that nearly dried up in their milk flow for about 
a week and then came back nearly to normal 
under treatment. These two showed no stiff- 
ness, loss of appetite, nor any other evidence of 
systemic disturbance whatsoever. 

“One farmer reported a case in a bull and 
one cow but no further cases. The bull got 
stiff and had a sore mouth with loss of flesh, 
loss of appetite and constipation, but was re- 
ported later to be making a spontaneous recov- 
ery. The cow showed partial suspension of 
rumination, fever, diarrhea, stopping of milk 
flow and abortion, with consequent loss of 
flesh, but seems to be making a spontaneous 
recovery. This is the only report of an abor- 
tion occurring in this condition. 

“Another farmer reports the sore mouth, 
stiffness, etc., and said that several cows were 
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down, but I do not have any report on whether 
or not they recovered. 

“T have been called to treat only a small per- 
centage of these cases. My opinion is that a 
few of the owners thought the animals had foot- 
and-mouth disease and were afraid of a quaran- 
tine, so they decided to ‘keep quiet.’ You may 
think that this attitude is rather a singular one, 
but I want to assure you that veterinarians are 
not responsible for such lack of cooperation. A 
certain percentage of farmers even today are 
‘self-centered’ and ‘small’ by their own choice. 

“In regard to some of the common weeds 
which I am acquainted with in this section, I 
might mention sneezeweed, smartweed, giant 
ragweed, fine-leafed ragweed, golden rod, silver 
rod, iron weed, rosin weed, Spanish needle, and 
several others of the Compositae family which 
I do not know; also water hemlock, poison oak, 
etc. 

“Of course, there are quite a lot of weeds on 
the bottoms with which I am not acquainted 
and many more that I cannot possibly incrimi- 
nate. I know positively that sneezeweed is 
abundant in 50 per cent of the pastures but 
cannot say about the rest. 

“This disease was not prevalent last year at 
this time but has existed for about six or eight 
weeks this year (1925), and more so about the 
last week in August and the first three weeks in 
September. 

“My treatment in affected cases consisted of 
diuretics. laxatives and drugs to promote milk 
secretion. As far as I can tell nearly all un- 
treated animals made spontaneous recoveries, 
which took from ten to thirty days. Not over 
10 to 20 per cent of all of the older cattle in 
various herds showed visible signs of the dis- 
ease, and I know of no case in younger cattle. 

“IT was wondering if the prolonged dry spell 
and the abundance of pollen produced by the 
various weeds and flowers might not have been 
a causative factor of this disease, the same as 
hay fever is produced in humans and that only 
certain animals were susceptible. I believe that 
the stiffness could have been due to deranged 
digestion and consequent autointoxication. 

“Do you believe that hypersensitiveness to 
pollen could have caused this, or do you think 
that some other weed poison was the cause? 
Of course, ragweed, smartweed, Spanish needle, 
etc., are more or less prevalent in most pastures 
throughout this section, and sneezeweed is also 
more or less in evidence.” 

Dr. Charles Murray comments as follows: 
“IT have read Dr. Neis’ letter, and he gives 





quite a characteristic iption of the disease 
investigated some years ago by Dr. Mohler and 
described by him in a Department of Agricul- 
ture publication called “Diseases of Cattle,” 
1908. I believe the only thing that Dr. Neis 
describes that was not mentioned by Dr. Moh- 
ler is the stringy condition of the milk. It 
might be, however, that this is not a condition 
occurring in the majority of cases, but might 
have some other cause. Dr. Mohler in his pub- 
lication, while De did not incriminate any par- 
ticular mold, thinks that probably more than 
one fungus is involved, but that no particular 
species has been definitely proved to be the 
causative factor. I have seen quite a number 
of cases such as these, the last being near Col- 
lins about a year ago in milk cows shipped from 
Kansas. The resemblance of the condition to 
foot-and-mouth disease is sufficiently close to 
require quite careful discrimination.” 

The rainy weather this fall has been most 
favorable for the growth of fungi on all old 
vegetation—even blue grass at times has been 
covered with a powdery mildew. I am wonder- 
ing if the presence of the small ragweed (Am- 
brosia artemisiifolia) may not in part be re- 
sponsible for some of this trouble. A large 
number of our Iowa pastures contain the weed, 
which is responsible in part for hay fever. The 
plant has bitter, acrid properties. Many of the 
same pastures have much smartweed, which no 
doubt at times produces an irritation of the 
mouth. 


POISONOUS PLANTS IN IOWA 
PASTURE 
Dr. S. P. Holtz of West Point, Iowa, sent to 
me a number of interesting plants with a good 
account of the symptoms observed by him. 
He sent eight different kinds of plants as fol- 
lows: No. 1, horseweed (Erigeron canadensis) ; 
No. 2, Indian tobacco (Lobelia inflata); No. 3, 
buckbrush (Symphoricarpos orbiculatis); No. 4, 
sneezeweed (Helenium autumnale); No. 5, iron- 
weed (Veronia Baldwinii); No. 6, artichoke 
(Helianthus tuberosus); No. 7, blue vervain 
(Verbena hastata); No. 8, fetid marigold (Dys- 
sodia papposa). 
Dr. Holtz writes as follows: 
“T am sending under separate cover a number 
of weed specimens and am desirous of learning 
if any of them could poison horses. No. 4 is 


the only one that is very common, and it is 
No. 3 can be gotten only by reaching 
All the others are scarce in this 
The horses 


plentiful. 
over a fence. 
pasture of about five or six acres. 
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have been in the pasture about two weeks. The 
grass is short but long enough for the horses to 
eat. The pasture is rolling except for a sort of 
creek and some ditches with water in them. 

“One horse was seen well in the evening but 
was found next noon in a water hole on his 
side. The owner thought the animal simply 
got in there accidentally. The horse was got- 
ten out and walked home, put in a stall and 
supported with a sling. A drench was also 
given. I am told the animal drank readily but 
died five or six hours after having been found 
in the water hole. The owner thought the horse 
died from exposure. Examination post mortem 
showed a considerable quantity of manure cov- 
ered with white fibrinous exudate, showing that 
there had been severe intestinal irritation. Gas 
was found under the skin around the head and 
around the throat, but whether or not that was 
caused in some way by severe bruising and 
breaking of the skin, I do not know. Another 
animal that I am about to describe did not show 
this latter symptom. 

“Animal No. 2, a trotting mare, five years 
old, weight about 900 pounds, was examined 
by me and showed pulse 72, respiration not 
markedly affected, temperature 100° F. She 
would walk in a circle to the right if let go. 
The first animal must have walked in a circle 
for hours as indicated in the pasture. Animal 
No. 2 was found in the pasture walking in a 
circle. She could walk straight ahead if assisted 
by the head but very much sidewise. These 
animals had no other feed whatever except what 
they got in this pasture day and night. Be- 
sides the symptoms already described, subject 
No. 2 showed spasmodic contractions of the 
right neck muscles, and the lips were spasmod- 
ically pulled to the right side. There was quiv- 
ering of the triceps muscles. The animal seemed 
cold. Peristaltic movements, although not loud 
and rumbling, were much exaggerated. 

“The outstanding thing noted was that the 
animal’s eyes and consciousness seemed little if 
any disturbed. She would eat a little hay and 
could drink water without the least difficulty. 
To me the condition did not appear anything 
like forage poisoning or botulism. 

“Treatment consisted of one-fourth grain lo- 
belin sulphate hypodermically, then one-half 
grain arecalin hydrobromid every thirty min- 
utes until three doses had been given, one- 
fourth grain strychnin sulphate twice with the 
arecalin, one ounce aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
one ounce of a mild intestinal antiseptic, and 
two drams of turpentine internally. 
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“Tn an hour the mare seemed much improved, 
would walk straight, and the spasmodic con- 
tractions had almost disappeared. Three hours 
later she had several normal bowel movements, 
passed a large quantity of normal colored urine, 
and seemed well on the way to recovery when 
I left her. The owner said he would call me 
if the horse did not do well. I have not heard 
from him in twenty-four hours, so the patient 
must be doing well.” 

It is not likely that the common horseweed, 
No. 1, caused the trouble mentioned in the let- 
ter, nor is it likely that buckbrush or coral 
berry, No. 3, produced the symptoms described, 
although this plant has sometimes been sus- 
pected. Ironweed, No. 4, is a common plant in 
pastures of southern Iowa and belongs to a 
genus closely related to snakeroot. It is not 
poisonous so far as I know, although cattle 
and horses seem not to eat the plant. In other 
words, the plant is not palatable. The arti- 
choke, No. 6, I am sure, is not poisonous as the 
related common sunflower is sometimes used in 
silage. The blue vervain, No. 7, is common in 
all low pastures and is not poisonous so far as 
I know. It is, however, not palatable and is 
not eaten by live stock. 

That leaves two plants of those sent to me 
which are poisonous. No. 8, the fetid marigold, 
is a smooth branched annual and bears its flow- 
ers in rather medium sized yellowish heads. It 
is a very disagreeable smelling herb with large 
pellucid glands. It is closely related to sneeze- 
weed. It is probably poisonous. It is so abun- 
dant in pastures that stock could not fail to 
eat some of it. 

The sneezeweed, No. 4, as many experiments 
have shown, is poisonous. The flowers are pro- 
duced in yellow heads. The plant grows in 
low places, borders of sloughs and in swamps, 
from one to six feet tall. Experiments made 
many years ago by Dr. Phares indicate that the 
plant is poisonous. I have this to say in my 
“Manual of Poisonous Plants”: 

“This plant is considered poisonous to cattle 
and sheep. Numerous complaints have been 
made in various parts of the state of Iowa in 
regard to the poisonous nature of this weed. 
This plant is more or less bitter, acrid and pun- 
gent, especially the flowers. Parts of the plant 
rubbed were used by the Winnebago Indians 
for colds and to produce sneezing. Dr. Chest- 
nut says: ‘Sheep, cattle and horses that are 
unfamiliar with the plant are often poisoned by 
it when driven to localities where it is abundant. 
As a rule these animals avoid it, but it is said 
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they sometimes develop a taste for it and are 
quickly killed by eating it in large quantities. 
The poisonous constituent has not been closely 
investigated, but it is known that it exists prin- 
cipally in the flowers. The young plants ap- 
pear to be only very slightly dangerous. In the 
mature ones, the amount of poison present 
seems to vary greatly even in the same field. 
The symptoms as determined by experiments 
made in Mississippi upon calves, are an accel- 
erated pulse, difficult breathing, staggering, and 
‘xtreme sensitiveness to the touch. In fatal 
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cases, death is preceded by spasms and convul- 
sions. Melted lard, when given before the 
spasms begin, has been used with good effect 
in offsetting the action of the poison. The 
sneezeweeds are said sometimes to taint milk, 
imparting to it a bitter flavor.” 


There is another species, Helenium tenuifol- 
ium, very common in the southern states, that 
is also poisonous, and one in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Helenium hoopesii, is also poisonous to 
stock. 





Poultry 


Practice 


O. W. Johnson, D. V. M., Davenport, Wash. 


My experience with poultry diseases is lim- 
ited almost wholly to my own flock of about 
400 White Leghorn birds. I have kept chickens 
as a side line and hobby for the past five years. 
| have been in the business for eggs chiefly, 
and I have not attempted to raise show’ birds, 
nor high priced breeding stock. 

As far as diseases go, I have encountered 
tuberculosis, coccidiosis, worms, roup, and many 
nutritional and ovarian diseases. By far the 
greatest loss has been from misplaced yolks and 
other diseases connected directly or indirectly 
with the egg laying organs. In baby chicks 
the largest loss has been from over-chilling and 
wrong feeding methods. 

Here is the mortality record for the year, 1922, 
representing a 16 per cent loss from disease. 

Inflammation of intestines and congestion 

of the liver 

Peritonitis, primary 

Internal hemorrhage 

Blowouts 

J ORL OS SES ae oe ee ee ee 1 

Roup 

Paralysis 

Misplaced yolks and peritonitis...........00000.0...... 4 

Going light (cause unknown) 

Undetermined (found dead, no postmortem) 7 


Misplaced yolks, blowouts and broken eggs 
are all diseases directly connected with the re- 
productive organs and total 7 out of the 26 or 
26.9 per cent of the total loss. 

Inflammation of the intestines and congestion 
of the liver, internal hemorrhage, paralysis, 
going light and primary peritonitis are in most 
instances indirectly connected with the repro- 
ductive organs since they are produced from 


forced feeding for eggs. These represent a 
total of 11 out of the 26 or 42.3 per cent loss. 
Total loss connected with the egg producing 
organs, 69.2 per cent. If the deaths from unde- 
termined causes had been diagnosed these fig- 
ures might be altered, but probably the per- 
centage of loss connected with the reproductive 
organs would show a still larger figure. 

These figures are fairly representative for any 
year. The percentage of losses from diseases 
connected with the reproductive organs always 
runs in proportion to the egg production. It is 
readily seen that these losses could be partially 
or wholly prevented by feeding for less eggs. 

Internal hemorrhage occurs most often in 
overfat pullets that have been fed a high ration 
for some time, but for some reason have not 
utilized their excess energy for the production 
of eggs. They are generally not good birds and 
their deaths may be considered a saving of feed. 
Occasionally such deaths occur in older hens 
that have stopped laying and put on excess fat. 

Quite often I have some hens losing weight 
until they may not weigh more than a pound. 
I do not wait for them to die, nor do I attempt 
treatment, but kill them whenever I discover 
such birds. Postmortem examination may re- 
veal nothing abnormal, and I have never made 
a microscopic examination. Most generally 
they are good birds that have run themselves 
down from too high production, although dis- 
eases such as tuberculosis will often cause them 
to go light. 

Roups or colds are very prevalent during fall 
and winter. ‘The most general cause in my 
flock I have found to be overcrowding on the 
roosts and drafts. Since I corrected these faults 
I have had little trouble. Treated in the early 
stages before they lose weight they generally 
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recover. I make an incision over the swelling 
under the eye, remove all cheesy, clotted pus 
and insert a plug of cotton soaked in tincture of 
iodin. This is renewed each day until recovery 
takes place. 

Many high producing hens go lame, or be- 
come completely paralyzed in one leg. Some 
recover after several weeks lingering. Unless 
they are exceptionally good hens it is cheaper 
to make dinner of them. One partially paralyzed 
hen that I killed and performed autopsy on, 
was discovered to have a large abdominal tumor 
about the size of an egg pressing on the pelvic 
nerves. Most cases of such paralysis I think 
are caused from pressure or injury to the pelvic 
nerves. 


During my first year in the poultry business 
I accepted laying hens in payment on old doubt- 
ful bills. This did not prove profitable for some 
of them harbored diseases from worms, lice, 
mites and tuberculosis. It took me _ several 
years to rid the flock of tuberculosis. Where 
one keeps the pullets only one year there is not 
much danger of tuberculosis developing among 
them.’ It is mostly the old hens that harbor the 
infection. 

Lice I keep down with sodium fluorid applied 
with the pinch method once or twice a year. I 
have very little trouble except with the large 
vent lice, and even those I do not consider very 
destructive. At certain times of the year when 
egg prices are high and production over 50 per 
cent, I would not disturb the flock by going 
through and treating them for lice, even if they 
be heavily infested. 


Mites are more difficult to control. After 
mites have once appeared in a chicken house, 
control measures are about all one can use. 
There are too many cracks that can never be 
reached with any spraying methods and which 
form good breeding places for mites. I use old 
crank case oil, which can be had from the local 
garages for nothing, and which I apply with a 
brush to the roosts every week during the sum- 
mer, and I also clean out weekly the nests and 
soak them with the oil. There is nothing 
gained by spraying the surface of the wood 
material unless one can see the mites or their 
eggs. Once I made the mistake of spraying the 
whole woodwork of the chicken house early in 
March while the weather was still chilly. The 
woodwork stayed damp for several days, and 
most hens went into a moult, causing me a loss 
of over a hundred dollars in egg production. 
In warm weather the chickens do not object to 
the oil, even if they do get dirty from getting 
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oil on their feathers. Once let the mites get 
the upper hand, and down goes the egg record. 

The brooder house is a separate buiding. In 
this the baby chicks are reared to maturity. | 
use electric heat, eliminating all danger of fire, 
besides saving me much work. Each flock of 
500 chicks get a runway the size of a city lot. 
The yards are alternated so that the chicks do 
not run on the same yard year after year. Each 
yard gets two years of rest during which time 
it is planted into kale and mangels for green 
feed. The yard which is to be used for the 
season is seeded into wheat early in the spring, 
and by the time the chicks are ready to let out 
of doors this is green. Since I adopted this sys- 
tem I have not discovered a single worm in any 
chicks or pullets that I have examined postmor- 
tem. During the first three years I let them 
run on the same ground and they certainly be- 
came worm infested. Even the roosters were 
stunted in their growth from too many worms 
of all species. 

In the fall the pullets are put in the laying 
house. This has previously been cleaned with 
the hose and brush, and the sun allowed to 
shine in for several weeks. From then on during 
their pullet year, they are never allowed in con- 
tact with the old hens, for it is presumed that 
the old hens harbor worms or other diseases 
since they are allowed to run in the same yard 
near the laying house year after year. 

I do not believe that poultry practice will 
greatly swell the veterinarian’s income, but it is 
necessary for the practicing veterinarian to be 
able to diagnose diseases of poultry and recom- 
mend or apply flock treatment. If the veteri- 
narian knows chickens and chicken methods, 
he is more able to be of service to his clients, 
than if he knows poultry diseases only. 


In the Bimonthly Bulletin of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, July-August, 1925, 
C. C. Hayden gives the results of tests in feed- 
ing alfalfa and clover hays to growing dairy 
heifers, with the following conclusions: 

Alfalfa hay is not greatly superior to clover 
hay for growth in heifers, when liberally fed 
with corn. 

Alfalfa is superior to clover for fattening, or 
gain in weight, when fed with corn. 

Either alfalfa or clover hay fed liberally with 
corn furnishes sufficient protein and other es- 
sential materials to produce excellent growth. 

The liberal use of legume hays favors early 
maturity, which permits early breeding with a 
consequent saving in time and cost. 
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POTASSIUM IODID IN AZOTURIA 

I have noticed in Veterinary Medicine several 
articles about azoturia and its treatment, which 
causes me to write my experience with this 
trouble. I will relate a very severe case which 
I had to deal with lately and in which complete 
recovery took place in a short time. 

I was called to see a horse one forenoon, the 
owner stating the animal had been working only 
about half an hour, when it became very nervous 
and sweated profusely. I found a nice six-year- 
old mare down and unable to rise, very nervous, 
sweating profusely, gluteal muscles hardened, 
and a slight elevation of temperature. I made 
a diagnosis of azoturia at once. 

The urine was drawn immediately and was 
very dark and bloody. The mare was blanketed 
and pulled up on her feet as soon as possible. 
I then administered hypodermically one-tenth 
grain lobelin, gave a brisk purgative, two dram 
doses of sodium nitrate, one ounce of chloral 
hydrate, also two dram doses of potassium 
iodid. The owner was instructed to keep hot 
packs on the animal’s loins and hips regularly. 

I returned in the afternoon to examine the 
patient and drew the urine. The animal was in 
a very nervous condition and unable to place 
any weight on one hind leg. I again gave one- 
tenth grain lobelin hypodermically, also two 
drams of sodium nitrate and two drams of 
potassium iodid by the mouth. The urine was 
still very highly colored. 

In the evening I called again and found the 
mare very much improved, not so nervous, not 
sweating, passed her urine, and was putting 
some weight on the paralyzed leg. We let her 
down to rest, and I left, giving the owner strict 
instructions to stay with the animal all night, 
keep hot packs on her loins and hips, also to 
give potassium iodid, two drams, regularly every 
four hours. 

I called the next morning and found the 
patient normal except for a slight paralysis in 
one hind quarter, which disappeared in a short 
time under the treatment of potassium iodid, 
two drams, three times daily. The animal was 
on a no-grain ration, with moderate exercise, 
for about a week. 





Probably I have not had as many azoturia 
cases as some other practitioners, but I will say 
that I have had very good luck in the many 
cases I have treated and attribute it to the use 
of potassium iodid through the complete period 
of delirium and paralysis. 

N. E. Peigh, D. V. M. 

Hamlet, Ind. 


PERIPROCTAL ABSCESS 

A quack called me on the telephone one day 
and asked me to come to his place to see a horse 
sick with “impaction.” On my arrival I was 
given the following history: 

The horse seemed to have a good appetite but 
showed colicky symptoms for several days. The 
feces had been manually removed from the rec- 
tum several times a day when the colicky symp- 
toms same on, and this procedure seemed to give 
temporary relief. It was further stated that the 
bowels distended with gas pushed on the rectal 
wall making it very difficult to insert a hand into 
the rectum to remove the feces. Several quarts 
of raw linseed oil had been given but did not 
seem to be effective. 

I proceeded to make a rectal examination and 
found great difficulty in passing my hand very 
far into the rectum but finally succeeded in 
passing it by the apparent obstruction, anterior 
to which a large amount of feces had again col- 
lected in the rectum and colon. The obstruc- 
tion was about the size of a gallon bucket, only 
flattened and longer. I palpated the mass and 
concluded it was not gas in the bowels as the 
quack thought, but liquid pus, and I made a 
diagnosis of periproctal abscess. 

The area on the left side of the anus was 
cleansed and painted with tincture of iodin. 
With a long, small calibre horse trocar and 
cannula, I made an exploratory puncture par- 
allel to the rectum into the abscess cavity. This 
was not reached until the full length of the 
trocar and cannula had been thrust laterally 
and parallel to the rectum a total distance of 
about six inches. On withdrawal of the trocar, 
a thin pus ran through the cannula. This had 
a very foul odor. I immediately withdrew the 
cannula after reinserting the trocar and made 
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a large opening into the cavity of sufficient size 
to admit my hand and following the same route 
as the previous exploratory puncture. 

The cavity was washed out with a strong 
potassium permanganate solution, and the horse 
made a good recovery in a short time. 

E. J. Jelden 

White Water, Kan. 


SURGICAL REMOVAL OF URINARY 
CALCULUS 

I answered the telephone at 10:30 one night 
and a client informed me that he had a horse 
sick with the colic and for me to come at once, 
which I did. I found a bay gelding down, 
sweating profusely and in great pain. Inquiry 
revealed that the horse had not acted right all 
afternoon and when fed at night did not take 
hold of his feed as usual. However, the owner 
did not suspect anything really serious was the 
matter, so that evening he went to town. On 
his return he heard the horse floundering around 
and found the animal very sick. 

I made the horse rise to see how he would act 
when on his feet. He did not seem to be in as 
much pain when standing as when lying down, 
but there was dyspnea, considerable switching 
of the tail and frequent attempts at micturition 
with only a few drops of urine being voided. 
I made a rectal examination and found the 
bladder so distended that I expected it to rup- 
ture at any moment. On examining the neck 
of the bladder for an obstruction, I found noth- 
ing of that nature, but continuing exploration 
down the course of the uretha, about three 
inches below the anus, a large calculus could be 
palpated. An operation was advised at once. 
So we called in a neighbor to hold the lantern. 


The owner and I put the horse in a single 
stall and swung a pole alongside of him. I did 
not want to cast the animal for I feared the 
bladder would be ruptured in the struggle. 
After bandaging the tail as an aseptic precaution 
and then applying a twitch, the field imme- 
diately over the obstruction was cleansed and 
painted with tincture of iodin. A longitudinal 
incision was made, about two and one-half 
inches long, on the median line, through the 
skin and underlying tissues, down to the urethra. 
The incision in the urethra was not made as 
long as the one in the skin but long enough so 
the calculus could be removed without doing 
any more damage. As soon as the knife came 
in contact with the superior portion of the cal- 
culus, the horse strained and some urine es 
caped through the incision. Next I passed one 
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jaw of a dressing forceps on the inferior side 
and then upward to the anterior side of the 
stone, and on closing down firmly I exerted 
considerable traction to dislodge the obstruc- 
tion, and it came away in one piece. When it 
did, urine was passed freely through the sur- 
gical opening as well as through the meatus 
urinarius. 

It was good to hear the sounds of relief this 
horse made while urinating, and I thought he 
would never stop. He immediately quieted 
down, began drying off, and in twenty minutes 
wanted to eat. The wound was not sutured. 
I used a five per cent solution of potassium 
permanganate as an antiseptic wash followed 
with the application of a drying powder. The 
animal made an uneventful recovery with no 
sign of a stricture and has worked almost every 
day the past summer. 

The calculus was rough on the outside, brown 
in color and about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
perhaps a trifle larger. The horse behaved very 
well throughout the operation, the only restraint 
being a twitch, and no local anesthetic was used. 
Had the patient been thrown, a ruptured blad- 
der might have been the result. 

L. H. Allen, M. D. V. 

Albany, Wis. 


TUMOR OF THE MEMBRANA 
NICTITANS 

I have a case in a mare, twelve years old, that 
has me puzzled, and I should like some assis- 
tance. This mare has a diseased condition of 
the membrana nictitans. The membrane is 
swollen and enlarged to about five times its 
normal thickness and protrudes upwards on the 
eveball and remains there. There seem to be 
two small ulcers in about the center of this. It 
is just in one eye, and there is nothing in the 
nature of a foreign object in the eye. It has 
been present in this mare for about five months, 
although I just saw it recently for the first 
time. The mare is in the best of health and 
never misses a feed.—L. M. 

Reply: There is but one treatment for the 
condition described. Excise the membrana nic- 
titans. Local anthesesia will be satisfactory for 
the operation. It may be well also to use a few 
injections of a few drops of adrenalin solution 
into the base of the tumor at two or three or 
four places before operating. This will reduce 
the amount of hemorrhage induced by the in- 
cision very much. If the enlargement is in the 
nature of a benign tumor or swelling, the opera- 
tion should speedily and permanently relieve the 
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condition. If the tumor be malignant, and there 
is always some danger of this, the chances are, 
of course, that it will recur and in time destroy 
the eye and the animal. It is probable that this 
condition would be hastened by operation, but 
it will occur anyway if the growth be malignant. 


TETANUS AFTER SHORT INCUBATION 
PERIOD: RECOVERY 

A drayman brought to me for examination a 
bay gelding, weighing about 1700 pounds, that 
was lame in the right leg. I examined the leg 
and started to take up the foot, when the owner 
informed me that there was no use looking at 
the foot as he had had the blacksmith examine 
it the day before when he shod the horse, and 
he said the trouble was not in the foot. How- 
ever, in a few seconds, I located a nail at the 
side of the point of the frog. I extracted the 
nail and enlarged the opening to about the size 
of a lead pencil, cleansed it thoroughly with a 
2 per cent solution of aseptogen, poured the 
cavity full of tincture of iodin, put on some cot- 
ton and a bandage, and placed the horse in a 
well bedded stall. 

The next day I removed the cotton and ban- 
dage, cleansed the wound as before and left the 
following prescription with instructions to apply 
just enough to fill the cavity twice a day until 
the cavity was dry. 


Bichlorid of mercury 


Hydrochloric acid aa 3 11 
Alcohol 3 i 
Aqua qs 3 ii 


As I had had but one case of tetanus in seven 
vears of practice in this locality, I did not give 
tetanus antitoxin. I was out of town for six 
days. When I returned, the owner informed me 
that he needed the horse and had had a leather 
pad put under the shoe so he could not treat 
the wound. He stated that the wound was all 
right but that the horse must have stifled him- 
self. 

When the horse was driven toward me, I 
could easily see that the animal had tetanus. 
On examination I found the head extended, 
ears erect, membrana nictitans extended half 
way over the eyeball, mastoido-humeralis mus- 
cles tense and hard, abdominal muscles con- 
tracted, tail elevated, the right leg (the one 
with the injury) stiffened so that when the 
horse moved he swung it to the side instead of 
flexing it. 

The horse was put into a dark, roomy and 
well bedded stall and given 1500 units of tetanus 






antitoxin intrav 
grain lobelin sulp . neously three times 
a day. The following prescription was also 
given every four hours: 
k 
Fld. ext. hyoscyamus 
Fld. ext. cannabis ind. 
Fld. ext. gelsemium 3 iii 
The horse could not eat but was able to 
drink, so I put two quarts of shorts in a pail of 
water three times a day and stirred while the 
patient was drinking. The shoe and leather pad 
were removed and the wound treated as before. 
That night I obtained more tetanus antitoxin 
and gave 20,000 units intravenously; in twelve 
hours, 10,000 units; and in twenty-four hours, 
10,000 units. On the third day the muscles re- 
laxed, and on the fourth day the horse was able 
to eat oats and hay. On the sixth day the pa- 
tient was put into a pasture for two weeks and 
then to work again. I have had two cases re- 
cover with this line of treatment. 
M. R. Sebright, D. V. M. 
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Hartington, Neb. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE VAGINA OF 
A MARE MULE 

One morning about ten o'clock, I was called 
by a local farmer to see a mare mule, supposed 
to have been sick for two days with what the 
owner called “colic or bound up in the large 
bowel.” 

On entering the small lot in which the animal 
was confined, I found the owner and a negro 
attendant near the sick mule. While observing 
the animal from a distance, I questioned the 
owner relative to the history of the patient. 
He stated that the mule was kept by one of his 
tenants on a farm about three miles from him 
and that the only thing he knew about the ani- 
mal was what the negro related to him. About 
forty-eight hours previously, the mule had com- 
menced to show frequent signs of trying to void 
urine and feces, the frequency of these symp- 
toms gradually increasing. Various home and 
proprietary colic remedies had been given by 
the mouth without any apparent results. 

Systematic examination of the patient showed 
the pulse, respiration and temperature prac- 
tically normal. To me this indicated that the 
animal had not been affected in the manner 
described by the owner longer than a period of 
approximately forty-eight hours. 

As my examination so far had failed to locate 
any possible cause for the trouble as described 
by the owner, I prepared for a recto-vaginal ex- 


ploration. I found the rectum empty and the 
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pelvic flexure of the colon normal in size and 
position. Upon careful palpation, I detected 
an unusually hard object located in the vagina. 
I then decided that the rectum was clear and 
that the trouble was in the vaginal canal. Ex- 
ploration of the latter revealed an irregular 
shaped mass located about six inches from the 
vulva and completely obstructing the passage. 
By dilatation of the vaginal canal, I could see 
the object, and to the surprise of all present, I 
removed a medium sized corn cob, then another 
and another until a total_of five were taken out. 


The after treatment consisted of douching the 
vagina with a 2 per cent solution of Therapogen. 
Further questioning of the tenant revealed the 
fact that the mule had been “hossing” and it 
was suspected that a hired boy who had been 
plowing with the animal decided he would help 
out by the use of corn cobs. To the knowledge 
of the writer, this mule has never had another 
similar attack of “so-called colic.” 

R. A. Mays, D. V. M. 

Columbia, S. C. 


PROLAPSE OF THE RECTUM IN A 
MULE 
On the morning of March 20, 1924, I was 
hastily called to see a mule belonging to a large 


feed house here in the city and about four 
blocks from my hospital. The darkie in charge 
of the stable said the mule’s guts were all out 
and to come quick, which I did. 

On arriving at the stable, I found a large, 
five-year-old mule standing in the stall strain- 
ing, with a protrusion at the left side of the 
anus about the size of a cocoanut. It had evi- 
dently been out all night, being very dark in 
color. I set to work to reduce it by first bath- 
ing it with warm water, witch hazel and a 2 
per cent boric acid solution. Then I anointed 
my hands with a weak antiseptic oil, consisting 
of oil of eucalyptus in olive oil. 

I soon saw I had a hard proposition, but I 
finally succeeded in reducing it, and as the 
patient was very badly constipated, I gave her a 
purgative capsule and stayed with her about an 
hour before returning to my hospital. In about 
thirty minutes, I received another call over the 
telephone, saying that the rectum had protruded 
again. I returned and reduced it again and be- 
gan to use clysters of astringent lotions such as 
a 2 per cent alum solution, etc. But every time 
the mule defecated, there would be an inversion, 
and I returned it about five times the first day, 
finally leaving her about 9 p.m. At 5 p. m. the 
next morning, I found about eight inches of 
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the patient’s rectum out, and to add to the 
trouble, the animal was a female in heat and 
kept straining. I had quite a time returning 
the parts this time but eventually succeeded in 
reducing the protrusion and began to realize I 
had a troublesome case on my hands. 

I immediately ordered a rectal ring from 
Memphis, expecting to get it and amputate the 
mass in thirty-six hours, but the ring did not 
come for ten days. On the morning of the 
22nd, I found the patient down in great pain 
and unable to defecate. I reduced the pro- 
lapse again and back-raked the animal, remov- 
ing a large quantity of very hard feces and gave 
another purgative as the first one never acted. 
I also gave one-fifth gram lobelin sulphate hypo- 
dermically to relieve the colicky pains, which it 
did, and the mass came out less often, although 
after every attempt of the patient to defecate 
I would have to return the protrusion, also 
back-rake her, as she was still badly constipated. 


After the fourth day the prolapse would re- 
turn after each raking, and here I met with an- 
other difficulty. The swelling by this time had 
blocked up the passage so it was impossible for 
the mule to pass feces without help every time, 
and if she did not get help, she was in great 
pain. 

The mass had now become very dark in color 
and necrotic to a considerable extent. I began 
to use a remedy I had used on former occa- 
sions of this kind with success, which was 
thuja ointment made with one part of non- 
alcoholic thuja and three parts vaselin. This I 
used at least three times a day after removing 
the feces with my hand and clysters of alum 
water. This enema was used for two purposes 
—for softening up the feces and for its astrin- 
gent effect on the membranes. The second pur- 
gative capsule had no effect whatever, and I 
ordered that the patient be fed nothing but 
alfalfa hay and sloppy bran mashes. Even with 
the laxative diet, the feces never softened up 
until the twelfth day. 

However, after the eighth day, I could see 
that the thuja was slowly reducing the enlarge- 
ment and converting the gangrenous mass into 
more healthy looking tissue, and I could omit 
the raking and begin to get action from the 
clysters alone. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day when I 
went to go over the same routine, the old darkie 
said, “Doctor, there is as large a pile behind 
her this morning as any of the rest of the mules 
in the stable.” On making an examination, I 
found the enlargement gone with the exception 
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of a little thickening of the mucous membrane, 
but I kept up the thuja ointment four or five 
more days and then dismissed the case as cured. 
The mule was put to work on April 7th, after 
being idle eighteen days, and she has been at 
work ever since with no signs of a return of the 
trouble. 

Why did I order this rectal ring? Like a 
great many other practitioners, I saw I had a 
difficult case to treat and had almost exhausted 
all of my skill obtained from the few previous 
cases of this kind I had met. However, I had 
about decided not to use the rectal ring even if 
it had come on time, as on account of the great 
accumulation of hard feces in the rectum, I 
began to see it would not do to use it. Another 
thing, the delay in receiving the rectal tube had 
the effect of putting me to thinking and to make 
the best use of the material I had on hand, 
taking me back to the remedy I used before I 
ever had heard of a rectal ring, which was 
thuja ointment. I still have the rectal ring, 
which is bright and shiny and has not been 
used yet, and I have come to believe it is like 
a great many other instruments the veterinar- 
ian has in stock—more for display than of real 
value. 

I used the thuja ointment for two reasons. 
First, it is a good astringent, which any one 
knows we need in these cases. Second, it was 
used for removing the necrotic portion of the 
enlargement, for which nothing will beat thuja. 
Besides it is one among our best antiseptics. 
In this connection,-I wish to state that there 
are several preparations of thuja on the market, 
and I have used all of them at some time or 
another for different ailments, but I use only 
the non-alcoholic thuja for mucous membranes, 
the eye, etc. 

The cause of this prolapse of the anus and 
rectum was due to timothy hay plus the animal 
being in heat and straining. 

_ I am positive this trouble could have been 

prevented by proper feeding, which would have 
been to make the ration consist of one-fourth 
alfalfa or some legume hay and three-fourths 
timothy and adding the proper amount of wheat 
bran to the grain ration. In this connection, I 
want to emphasize the importance of the prac- 
titioner being informed on feeds and feeding of 
different animals, animal husbandry and _ hy- 
giene generally, and being able to properly in- 
struct his clients in the prevention of disease so 
they will not have to call a veterinarian to so 
many incurable diseases. 

G. W. Browning, V. S. 
Mobile, Ala. 
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PROLAPSED ANUS IN A SHIRE FILLY 

Subject. Unbroken two-year-old black shire 
filly, out at pasture with several others. They 
were given a ration of long hay twice a week, 
in an open shed on the field. On one of these 
occasions the owner himself took the hay and 
happened to detect a very disagreeable odor 
when the animals came to partake of their extra 
ration. He thought at first there was some- 
thing dead and decomposed lying about the 
shed, but eventually he traced it to this filly and 
noticed that her buttocks and the tail were wet 
and dirty. He managed to raise the tail and 
found, as he described to mé, a big black flat- 
tened swelling about the size of a small bowler 
hat. 

Symptoms. He brought the animal in and 
sent for me. On my arrival, the filly did not 
appear to be greatly out of sorts, she certainly 
was quiet for an unbroken animal, but she was 
eating long hay and breathing normally. She 
was caught and examined, and I found the 
swelling as described by the owner. The odor 
from it was frightfully offensive and it was as 
black as the ace of spades and showing several 
fissures on the surface. 

It was the prolapsed anus and had apparently 
been out several days. It had become edema- 
tous to such an extent that the membrane had 
undergone some degree of putrefaction and had 
yielded to pressure and ruptured. 

I was rather surprised to see the animal so 
well—pulse 52; temp. 101.2 F. 

Treatment. The protruded part was washed 
well with a warm normal saline solution, and 
then with a weak solution of iodin, smeared with 
zinc ointment, reduced and replaced. I with- 
drew from the rectum and bowels more than a 
bucket full of feces, none of which could be 
evacuated voluntarily, in spite of tremendous 
straining efforts. After several more saline 
enemata, I placed three tape sutures across the 
anal opening; gave the animal a physic ball, left 
some sodium sulph. to be given in the drinking 
water night and morning, and ordered a laxa- 
tive diet. 

For the first four days I visited her night and 
morning for the purpose of giving saline ene- 
mata, emptying the bowels, and dressing the 
pack. The tape sutures were removed in two 
days, the edematous swelling soon subsided and 
one could then feel the fissures—running more 
or less in a circular fashion—about four inches 
from the opening. 

After the fourth day, I visited her once daily 
and gave her the same treatment, and the owner 
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was instructed to pump as much saline solution 
as he could with a Higginson syringe, but not to 
put his arm in. 

In a few days’ time from this, the filly could 
expel: the feces after enemata had been given 
and the offensive smell entirely disappeared. 
Eventually she commenced to pass a little feces 
without the aid of enemata, thus showing that 
the fissures had healed and peristalsis was re- 
turning. 

I must admit that on my first visit, prognosis 
was not favorable. I feared septicemia—after 
reduction of the prolapsus—but it did not take 
place, and the animal made an uneventful re- 
covery. 

This case serves to show how great the nat- 
ural powers of recovery are in some of our pa- 
tients.—H. Llewellyn-Jones, M. R. C. V. S., in 
The Veterinary Record. 


SYMPTOMS OF FURIOUS RABIES IN 
VARIOUS ANIMALS 

Rabies is an acute, contagious and almost 

without exception a fatal infectious disease, 

characterized by disturbed consciousness, in- 


creased nerve irritability and subsequent paraly- 


sis. The disease is nearly always transmitted 
by the bite of an affected animal. 

Case No. 1. A Spaniard, who had eight work 
horses in a pasture, noticed a dog chasing the 
horses one morning, but thought nothing of it. 
About four weeks later, he called me in great 
haste to see a bay mare, weighing about 1200 
pounds, and in fine shape. The owner said the 
animal had colic, would have paroxysms of pain, 
throw herself on the ground, stiffen and chew 
the front legs, then get up and appear all right, 
eat grass and look quite normal. On arrival I 
noticed the mare looked excited, and when I 
touched her, she immediately had a spasm, doing 
exactly as the owner had described. I told the 
client the mare had rabies and that he had bet- 
ter destroy her before she did any damage. 
While we were watching her, the other horses 
came galloping up. The rabid mare imme- 
diately ran after her mate and bit her severely 
on the ribs, then went down in another spasm. 
We got a gun and dispatched her on the spot. 
I treated the other seven with the six injection 
method, saving them all but one, which came 
down with almost the same symptoms as the 
first one. The mare that the first one bit on the 
ribs did not get rabies due perhaps to the fact 
that I used a strong solution of bichlorid of 
mercury on the wound. 
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Case No. 2. Almost the same day I received 
a call from a relative of this same client, asking 
me to come out and see a large Holstein cow 
that had calved about a month before and was 
giving a good flow of milk, but when he had sat 
down to milk her that morning she kicked him 
over and ran away. Some hens were feeding 
close by, and the cow charged them, made off 
after a bunch of weeds and threw them in the 
air. She kept up a continual bellow and would 
not eat nor drink. I arrived just as the animal 
broke through a stock wire fence, which she 
walked into apparently without seeing. As the 
man had heard about his brother-in-law’s horses, 
he asked me to destroy the cow, which I did. I 
walked toward her with the gun and she came 
at me full tilt but did not get to me before I 
shot her in the head. Three das afterwards, 
this cow’s calf stopped eating ana urinking and 
would stand and bawl. The next day it became 
paralyzed and could not use its hind legs, so the 
owner killed it. 

Case No. 3. A woman living not far from 
case No. 2 had a goat tethered out, and she 
noticed the animal would run to the end of its 
tether and turn upside down. When she went 
to investigate, the goat charged her, but the 
tether just saved her from getting a bad spill. 
She called me, and I pronounced it rabies. This 
animal had almost the same symptoms as the 
horses but did not ‘bite itself. It was content to 
bite the ground. A bullet put an end to its 
suffering. 

Case No. 4. About a month later, I got a 
hurry call from Venice, where a large Collie 
had bitten a small boy and girl very badly. The 
owner had the dog in his garage and said the 
animal was not vicious and that he thought -the 
boy and girl had been teasing it. However, 
when we went to the garage and peered in, I 
could see at once that the animal had rabies. 
His eves were very bloodshot, he would not 
stay in one spot a minute, and the membrana 
nictitians covered over half the eye. (I might 
state here that such was the case in all the 
other animals affected also.) The owner of the 
dog got cold feet at once and asked me to take 
the animal to my hospital and treat him. I 
told him it was too late for treatment but I 
would take and keep the dog until he died, then 
have his brain examined. 

I threw a rope over the dog's head, then over 
a beam and drew him up off his feet. He went 
into a spasm, howled, voided feces and urine, 
but I got his mouth and all four legs tied and 
put him in my car. On the way home, he had 
a violent spasm, got loose and was jumping out 
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of the open window. (I was driving a Reo 
sedan.) I managed to catch his tail and pull 
him back in, but in so doing, I was bitten on the 
wrist. With the help of an assistant, we got 
him to the hospital, where he became paralyzed 
and died the next day. The two children and 
inyself took the Pasteur treatment and suffered 
no ill effects from the bites. 

I believe the same dog bit all the animals 
nentioned as they were all in the same canyon. 
Dogs that develop furious rabies seldom live 
wer three days after the symptoms appear. 
Chose with the dumb form may live a few days 
longer. I have handled over a hundred cases 
ind never saw a single case recover. 

F. H. Bescoby, V. S. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHITE SNAKEROOT POISONING 

White Snakeroot, or Eupatorium, poisoning is 
a disease of cattle, horses, and sheep commonly 
called trembles because trembling is a promi- 
nent symptom. The disease is also called milk 
sick or milk sickness, since man may contract 
the disease by drinking the milk and eating the 
milk products from affected cows. Although 
various causes of trembles and milk sick have 
heen suggested, it is now well established that 
white snakeroot is responsible for at least one 
type of this disease. 

There are many species of white snakeroot in 
Illinois, but only one species is poisonous. The 
plant generally grows in woodland pastures, 
reaching maturity in August and September. 
The white clusters of flowers of the poisonous 
snakeroot frequently are gathered for ornamen- 
tal purposes in the home. 

Trembles, or milk sick, generally appears dur- 
ing late summer and autumn, especially when 
other vegetation is scarce because of drouth. 
Horses, cattle, and sheep grazing in pastures 
where white snakeroot is found may be fatally 
affected. Milk sickness occasionally is fatal to 
man and in case of recovery there is a long 
period of convalescence and often lasting de- 
bility. 

Pastures known to be infested with white 
snakeroot should not be used for animals during 
the late summer or fall. White snakeroot can 
be eliminated from pastures by persistently pull- 
ing the plant each year.—Circular No. 295, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Clipping of the canine teeth in suckling pigs 
is an important factor in the occurrence of “bull 
nose” and stomatitis.—Hastings. 
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AZOTURIA DUE TO PUTREFACTION 
OF INTESTINAL CONTENTS 


I have been reading different articles on azo- 
turia and have had considerable experience with 
different. treatments in this condition for the 
past six years. I have had good success when 
the horse was on his feet or up and down, with 
the excepticn of one case, but poor success 
when the animals were down. 


My theory is that azoturia is an advanced 
state of impaction or cessation of peristalsis, 
the small intestine apparently being clogged with 
a moldy. or poisonous mass. Due to the slug- 
gishness of the liver and derangement of the 
alimentary tract, the toxins or poisons are ab- 
sorbed into the blood stream causing a break- 
ing up of the blood, which accounts for the 
azoturia urine. The process of osmosis in the 
bowel being poor causes the blood to more 
readily pick up the poisons, and the stirring up 
of this poisonous mass by exercise causes the 
case to become all the worse and as a rule the 
animal goes down. My reason for this theory 
is that other animals and man can be poisoned 
by absorption from the alimentary tract and can 
even be knocked off their feet. 

My past experience with cases of impaction 
of the dopy type with dark colored membranes 
has shown that sometimes one encounters the 
typical azoturia urine in such cases. If this type 
of case is not exercised but is given the right 
treatment, then mucus-coated, hard feces are 
passed, which takes from two days to a week’s 
time, and the animal gets over its sluggish and 
staggering gait, while the nature of the urine 
returns to normal. On the other hand, if the 
driver does not notice the horse’s condition and 
exercises him. the poisonous mass is stirred up 
and absorption takes place, which gives the ani- 
mal severe pains and paralysis takes place. 

If this condition is treated in time, it can be 
checked, but after the horse is down, it takes 
too long to establish peristalsis, or in other 
words, to counteract the poisons in the intes- 
tines and establish osmosis, after which it is 
necessary to combat the poisons that have al- 
ready been absorbed into the system. 

My treatment when the animal is on his feet 
consists of enemas, mineral oils, antiseptics and 
stimulants such as nux vomica or strychnin. 
My next treatment will be the stomach tube 
when the animal is down. I should like to 
learn the opinion of others about my theory 
and treatment. 


T. J. C 
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THE VETERINARY PROFESSION FROM 
A PRACTICAL STANDPOINT 


Prevention of disease is the duty of every 
veterinarian as it is far easier to prevent dis- 
ease than to cure it, and upon that virtue the 
veterinary profession will have to make its fu- 
ture progress. It is high time that there be 
stringent laws controlling contagious diseases 
of animals and that they be enforced. 

There are tuberculous cattle, hogs and poul- 
try in many localities producing the meat, milk 
and egg supply at high prices, which is abso- 
lutely wrong. Cattle can be sold at public auc- 
tion without any inspection. I know where ani- 
mals were tested for interstate shipment and 
reacted. They were brought back to the farm 
and kept there for a long period. The owners 
were criticized in the neighborhood because they 
did not test the remainder of the herd but 
shipped milk just the same. 

Horses can be sold out of a sale barn with 
shipping fever, infecting a barnful of horses, 
generally in the spring of the year when horses 
are needed most, leaving the animals with heaves 
and many incurable ailments. 

Cattle are given the tuberculin test and passed 
without the contagious abortion blood test, and 
I believe abortion is just as serious a disease as 
tuberculosis. 

Cattle are condemned as reactors and allowed 
to remain on the farm for an indefinite length 
of time, which is not cleaning up the infection 
very fast, and is a black eye to the veterinary 
profession and others concerned in it. 

The veterinarian himself should be governed 
by strict laws. His clothing, instruments, and 
even the “doctor” himself should be disinfected 
after parturition cases and applying tests. It 
is ridiculous to see a veterinarian come into a 
barn with dirty clothes, etc., to take care of such 
cases; and don’t worry, his visits are noticed by 
clients, who make remarks such as “Doc ster- 
ilized with a whisk broom,” or “I am afraid he 
will infect the cow.” 

The veterinary profession is an honorable 
profession, and most of us are well enough 
trained after a few years of practice and read- 
ing good veterinary journals to become practical 
and forget mere theory. The average veteri- 
narian has to get his knowledge of the business 
after he graduates, which is wrong and a detri- 
ment to the profession. 

Imagine the unskilled veterinarian taking the 
responsibility of tuberculin testing. Veterinar- 
ians that have done this work for years say, 
“It’s no kid’s job.” No wonder the test has a 
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hard time to get a foothold and the profession 
is ridiculed. 

All milk sold should be from inspected cattle, 
and in order to be a success, this should come 
about by a vote of the people, and it probably 
will come in time, unless the veterinarian and 
the livestock die a natural death beforehand. 

Some farm papers have write-ups on the 
tuberculin test, etc. Some give it justice and 
some do not. Nevertheless, the more these 
things are agitated, the better. Write-ups that 
appear in our journals should be put in the 
hands of the cattle owner and the city milk 
user as well. Cattle that react to the tests 
should be held and demonstrated to the public 
to educate them as to the good we can do and 
the danger of using uninspected material. 
Tuberculin and its application should be ex- 
plained and shown to be harmless. These are 
some of the things we should do instead of 
closing our mouths and letting write-ups by 
farmers down us. , 

The veterinarian needs the work that ought 
to be done, especially in some localities, and the 
live stock industry and mankind in general needs 
it as well. If this work is not done, tuberculosis 
and other diseases will rule, and the veterinar- 
ian will be the same old “horse doctor,” only 
a lot worse without the horse, working for a 
small yearly income, whereas if this work is 
undertaken, the livestock industry will take 
care of the veterinarian. 


se fe Os 


FOX DISEASE INVESTIGATION 

Parasitic infestation continues to be the great- 
est enemy of foxes raised in captivity and is 
likely to remain so until radical changes. are 
made in fox ranch construction and mainte- 
nance. The losses in fox puppies caused by 
worms are very high and worm remedies are 
dangerous in themselves if administered to such 
young and delicate animals in sufficient dosage 
to destroy the parasites. Probably ninety-five 
per cent of the inquiries we receive and the 
specimens or carcasses we are asked to examine 
relate to parasitic disease, caused by round 
worms, hook worms, lung worms and ear mites. 

We never tire of advocating rotation of pens 
and enclosures and the frequent removal of the 
foxes from a used pen on to fresh ground and 
the maintenance at all times of the best possible 
sanitary conditions. Drug remedies alone when 
the ground is a breeding place for parasites and 
when constant reinfection is taking place, can 
never be of much avail—Report of Veterinary 
Director General of Canada, March 31, 1925. 
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THE PROPER METHOD FOR PREVEN- 
TION AND REPRESSION OF BO- 
VINE INFECTIOUS ABORTION 


There is no better indicator of a necessity of 
successful methods of prevention, control and 
repression of bovine infectious abortion than the 
infected herd itself from an efficiency stand- 
point. 


Soon after the discovery of the cause of bo- 
vine infectious abortion by Prof. Bang in 1896, 
principles were outlined for the control of this 
disease. These principles were based on sani- 
tation and today are principles basic to the best 
known methods for the prevention and control 
of bovine infectious abortion. Ever since the 
discovery of the cause of this disease the policy 
of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has been to recommend its control through 
the application of such principles but as stated 
previously the Bureau has caused or carried 
out investigations of other methods. More 
knowledge is available concerning the nature 
of this disease at the present time than was 
previously. In addition to the principles pre- 
viously recommended it is recommended at the 
present time that maternity stalls be supplied 
and properly used and that the blood test be 
used as a guide in the methods of handling in- 
dividual members of the herd or as a guide in 
handling the entire herd. 

During the years 1911 to 1916 a considerable 
amount of blood testing was done in Pennsyl- 
vania and a certain amount has been done each 
vear since that time. The earlier tests were no 
doubt as accurately applied but at that time no 
attempts were made to separate herds in ac- 
cordance with the results obtained by the use of 
the test, for the reason that abortions occurred 
among animals which were negative and those 
which were positive did not abort in every case. 
The same condition exists at the present time 
but after all reactors have been removed from 
a farm over a considerable period of time the 
number of abortions among animals which re- 
main negative on several consecutive tests 
should be reduced to a minimum. Herds are 
known in which no abortions have occurred 
for at least three years. This is unusual when 
it is considered that a few abortions occur from 
causes other than Bang bacillus. 


Some are of the opinion that the blood test for 
abortion is not accurate, and that the same re- 
sults are not always obtained. This is also true 
of any other test but where animals have been 
followed up and repeatedly blood tested for 
abortion with a uniformly standard agglutinat- 
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tion. At any rate the test in conjunction with 
the removal of reactors and sanitary measures 
has been a successful method of eliminating bo- 
vine infectious abortion from herds of cattle. 
Occasionally animals which were once positive 
become negative on a later test. We believe that 
the agglutination test for bovine infectious abor- 
tion properly carried out at proper intervals, 
compares very favorably with the tuberculin 
test—-M. F. Barnes, Bulletin, Penna. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


MINERAL AND VITAMIN DEFICIENCY 
APPEAR RELATED TO CON- 
TAGIOUS ABORTION 


The reading of Veterinary Medicine has been 
more profitable to me this year than any pre- 
vious year that I have read the publication. I 
feel this is due to the fact that the clinical re- 
port contest has brought to the readers of the 
magazine many an idea from practitioners who 
otherwise probably would not have revealed 
them. In the hope that I might pass on an 
idea to other readers, I am going to write up 
my experience with a valuable purebred herd of 
Shorthorns. 


About a year ago, the owner of these Short- 
horns called me and said his losses from abor- 
tion were becoming alarming. He seemed will- 
ing to pay a considerable sum of money if 
abortions could be prevented in the entire herd. 
We discussed matters, and I told him of all that 
could be done. The owner, however, seemed 
reluctant to vaccinate for the trouble. He then 
showed me some literature he had received from 
some fake remedy company that strongly guar- 
anteed a cure. I already knew about the fake 
remedy, but it was up to me to convince the 
owner that the remedy was a fake. In the first 
place, I analyzed the guarantee and proved to 
him that it really meant no guarantee at all. It 
was like giving a man a worthless check and 
telling him if it is no good to come back and 
get another one just like it. Just so much meant 
the guarantee of the fake remedy company. As 
to the value or the reliability of the remedy, I 
asked him to write to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College, and an answer 
from them induced him to leave the remedy 
alone. 

Before doing anything further, I took blood 
samples from two cows that had aborted and 
sent one of each to two laboratories, not that I 
doubted for an instant the work of either labora- 
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tory, but simply wished to see how closely they 
would agree. To the agglutination test, both 
laboratories reported a positive reaction in all 
dilutions. This proof, together with the herd 
history, convinced me that contagious abortion 
existed in the herd. 

In the meantime I obtained information from 
several of the most reliable authorities on con- 
tagious abortion in regard to their results with 
bacterins and living vaccines in the control of 
the disease. They told me that the results they 
obtained in carefully conducted experiments in 
many herds did not warrant their recommenda- 
tion of the use of living vaccines. Again, on the 
other hand, certain reliable commercial houses 
in their experiments claimed wonderful results. 
In the face of such things, how can the prac- 
titioner do else but waver a little at times? 

I told the owner what information I obtained 
and said that vaccination was far from being 
100 per cent efficacious. Again the living vac- 
cine could not be given to pregnant cows, and it 
was the pregnant cows that! interested) the 
owner most at present. He concluded not to 
vaccinate at that time. 

This man had been breeding Shorthorns for 
twenty-five years. He is a good feeder, and I 
believe his herd gets as good care and as good 
a balanced feed as the average purebred herd 
in the country. He gives as much attention to 
sanitation as is really practical. However, since 
he was doing this and would not vaccinate, it 
looked to me as though there was not much 
that could be done at the time. I wish to add 
that this herd, with the exception of the herd 
bulls, was raised on the owner’s farm. 

The herd was fed corn silage all winter with 
hay. I felt the silage feed would require a 
heavier mineral, and I convinced the owner that 
if he did nothing else, he should at least feed 
some good mineral with a vitamin content. I 
told him that Vitamineral had given me good 
satisfaction in other conditions and that he 
should give it a thorough trial. I told him it 
would supply the mineral and vitamin elements 
and that the company claimed great success with 
it in cleaning up abortion in herds if fed for a 
three-months period. Right here I will say that 
I felt skeptical about its stopping abortion, but 
I did feel that the cattle needed minerals and 
vitamins and urged its use. 

About a year ago, the whole herd was put on 
a three-months period of Vitamineral. Previous 
to the fall of 1924, during the three years that I 
had charge of the herd, there were only occa- 
sional abortions, but many cows retained the 
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fetal membranes. During the summer and fall 
of 1924, abortions were becoming more and 
more common until it seemed that every fourth 
or fifth cow would abort, and retention of the 
fetal membranes was also common. It was 
evident to the owner that if this thing kept up, 
his herd of 100 head of Shorthorns would be 
ruined. 

After this feed had been fed a few weeks, 
there were no more abortions and no more 
trouble. In the whole year, no cow aborted, no 
cow retained her fetal membranes, and every 
cow and heifer bred conceived readily. It would 
be difficult for any one to convince this owner 
that the mineral feed did not stop the troubles 
in the herd. 

To me this experiment conveyed one lasting 
impression, and that is that I will never study 
abortion without keeping mineral and vitamin 
deficiency in mind. We all know that one ex- 
periment is not conclusive, and another herd 
may be different; therefore, I feel we must 
never become narrow but view difficulties from 
every angle. 

Some of the western states suffering from 
greater deficiency diseases than is the case in 
Iowa, might dwell upon the statement I quote 
from the November issue of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, page 498, “According to Kalkus, 90% to 
95% of the breeding difficulties in western 
Washington is due to the Bacillus abortus 
Bang,” and determine what relation mineral 
and vitamin deficiency bears to abortion there. 

It may seem because I used Vitamineral in 
this experiment that this article was solicited. 
It is entirely unsolicited. I believe Vitamineral 
is a worthy product and deserves the acquain- 
tance of those who are not familiar with ‘it. 
But my only reason for writing this article is 
that I feel that mineral and vitamin deficiency 
plays a great part at least in some cases of 
abortion. However else you may go wrong in 
the treatment of abortion, if you supply the 
proper minerals and vitamins or see that they 
are present in the feed, you have done one 
thing that is most important. 

The soils in many places farmed and robbed 
for a century of minerals cannot put these min- 
erals into crops in sufficient quantities; conse- 
quently, animals eating these crops suffer from 
a deficiency of essential elements. It may be 
that in time science will work out a method of 
supplying these minerals to the soils in the 
proper proportion so that crops raised thereon 
will not be deficient and animals eating the 
crops will not suffer from deficiency. However 
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that may be later, at present we must do the 
best we can. 
So 2 Hotz, D: Vv. ME. 
West Point, Iowa 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF DER- 
MATITIS OF THE UDDER IN COWS 
A. ERUPTION ON THE UDDER, NOT 
ON THE TEATS. 
a. Folliculitis. 
Initial lesions are discrete superficial pa- 
pules, followed by pustules on an otherwise 
normal skin. 
Each papule or pustule is perforated by a 
hair. 
The pus of unruptured pustles gives pure 
cultures of Staphylococcus aureus. 
The lesions leave minute dimple-like scars 
around the hair. 
The eruption runs a chronic course, with 
successive crops, and a slow spread. 
In the absence of complications the asso- 
ciated lymphatic glands are unaffected. 
There is no pruritus, no comedos, and no 
coincident affection of the animal’s health. 
b. Acne vulgaris. 

(1) The initial lesion is the comedo occluding 
the duct of a sebaceous gland, followed by 
an inflamed nodule. 

The sebum of the affected glands usually 
contains both the acne bacillus and the 
Demodex folliculorum. 
Secondary infection with staphylococci is 
usual resulting in the painful, inflamed 
“acne pustule.” 
The lesions leave a well-marked depressed 
scar. 
Cutaneous abscesses frequently develop. 
The associated lymphatic glands are invar- 
iably swollen. 
Usually there is some associated systemic 
disturbance. 
There is no pruritus, and no penetration of 
the lesion by a hair. 

ERUPTIONS PRIMARILY ON THE 

TEATS. 

Impetigo. 
The initial lesion is a transient erythema 
followed by a thin-walled, superficial vesicle 
surrounded by a pink areola. 
The causative organism is a streptococcus 
isolated from the contents of unruptured 
vesicles. 
The contents of the vesicles dry into gum- 
like brownish-yellow crusts. 
No scars are left by uncontaminted lesions. 
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Contamination is almost unavoidable in 
milch cows. 
Very contagious, with a rapid spread to all 
teats, and later to the “teat quadrant.” 
There is no pruritus, and no associated sys- 
temic disturbance. 
Milking becomes a very painful process. 
Cow Pox (Variola vaccinia). 
There is a prodromal stage followed by 
initial lesions of isolated, red, lentil to pea- 
sized papules on an inflamed skin of one or 
more teats. 
There is associated mild constitutional dis- 
turbance. 
On the 2nd to 3rd day multilocular elliptical 
vesicles appear, each with an umbilicated 
centre and a circumferential, raised, red 
areola. 
The vesicles become pustules on the 8th to 
10th day, with desiccation into thick shining 
vellow crusts. 
The crusts leave permanent scars or “pits.” 
The duration of the lesion is 21 days. 
Subcutaneous inoculation of a calf with the 
contents of a vesicle reproduces the disease. 
OTHER ERUPTIONS WHICH MAY 
AFFECT THE UDDER. 
Purulent Form of Eczema. 
Eczema is an acute, subacute, or chronic 
catarrhal inflammation of the skin. 
The initial lesion is an erythematous patch 
on which papules and later vesicles rapidly 
develop. 
The lesions are massed together in patches, 
with little or no intervening normal skin. 
There is marked pruritus. 
If the vesicles become infected with pyo- 
genic organisms pustules result. 
No scars are left. 
Furunculosis (Boils). 
There is usually a history of injury or fric- 
tion of the skin region affected. 
The initial lesion is a small, itching, red- 
dish nodule which rapidly becomes hard, 
hot and painful. 
The nodule spreads in all dimensions, be- 
coming a conical tumor raised above the 
general level of the skin with a circumfer- 
ential brawny infiltration. 
The lesion ruptures in 7 to 10 days, leaving 
the necrotic “core.” 
The lesion heals by granulation with sub- 
sequent scar formation. 
The associated lymphatic glands are en- 
larged. 
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c. The virulent constitutional disturbance 
associated with foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, and malignant catarrh relegate any udder 
eruption to a minor place—Tom Hare, M. R. C. 
V. S. in The Veterinary Record. 


MINERALS IN THE DAIRY RATION 

Work by E. B. Hart of the Wisconsin Sta- 
tion showed that the quality of the roughage 
had an important influence on the utilization of 
lime and phosphorus by the cow. He found 
that feeding either alfalfa hay cured under caps 
or green alfalfa led to a storing of both lime and 
phosphorus, even by liberally milking cows. He 
expressed the opinion that the alfalfa hays used 
in this work contained some unknown factor 
which assisted in the utilization of the minerals. 
This factor is generally known as vitamin D, or 
the anti-rachitic vitamin. The work of Hart 
has, in general, been verified by the more recent 
work at the Oregon Experiment Station —An. 
Rept. Ohio Exp. Sta. 


BOVINE OBSTETRICS 

There is nothing in veterinary practice that 
will condemn a veterinarian so much as to be 
called to a case of obstetrics and not be able to 
accomplish delivery. This has probably hap- 
pened to all of us, especially among our first 
cases. The course given in this subject where 
I graduated might as well have been omitted 
for all the good I received from it. 

In summer when the weather is mild, condi- 
tions are not so bad, but in the dead of winter 
with the temperature below zero and over bad 
roads, obstetrics is a real problem to the rural 
practitioner. 

There are a number of instruments designed 
to assist the obstetrician, but the majority of 
them are impractical. They may look fine in 
the catalogue, but when purchased and tried, 
are discarded. 

There are a few instruments that I have 
found to be practical—the blunt, short hook; 
Krey’s double hook; Wither’s guarded chisel; 
and a long, sharp hook. In this latter instru- 
ment, the point should be filed off slightly so 
that if it should accidentally slip, it will not in- 
jure the uterus or vagina. I also carry a re- 
peller with removable spear, a curved rope car- 
rier, and a small finger saw. The guarded chisel, 
long hook, repeller and rope carrier, all fit the 
same handle. These instruments, with some 
stout, small caliber rope and a small block and 
tackle, constitute about all a practitioner will 
need in the average run of obstetrical work. 
Krey’s double hook can be opened and closed 
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with one hand while inside the vagina or uterus 
—a matter of importance. The blunt, short 
hook with rope attached can be inserted into the 
lower jaw or into the orbital cavity of the calf. 
Wither’s guarded chisel can be used for em- 
bryotomy. With the hand of the operator guid- 
ing it and an assistant at the other end with a 
wooden mallet, it will cut through a bone with- 
out cutting the skin. 

Most cows in labor assume the recumbent 
position, and it is sometimes difficult to correct 
a mal-position under these circumstances. An 
attempt may be made to get the animals to 
stand up by jabbing over the loins with a fork— 
not deeply but just enough to prick slightly. 
If this fails, take two sticks, place over the tail 
and move up and down. several times. 

If a cow cannot be made to stand, her hind 
quarters can be elevated slightly with a block 
and tackle, using two pieces of rope long enough 
to go around each hind leg in front of the stifle. 
This is simply to aid in straightening a mal- 
position. After this is accomplished, let the 
animal down before traction is applied. Quot- 
ing DeBruin’s “Obstetrics,” “Should reposition 
be practiced in the recumbent position, it is best 
to place the animal upon its right side, or in a 
straight position upon the knees. In this way 
tympanitis, setting in at times during parturi- 
tion, can be obviated. Sometimes it is indicated 
to place the cow upon the left side or in a 
dorsal position in order to reach the head or 
flexed legs. An animal may be placed into any 
position should it further the purpose; but the 
cow cannot endure the dorsal position very 
long, and contusions of the sacro-iliac articula- 
tion may follow strong traction in this position.” 

In a case occurring with me some years ago, 
the presentation was normal, the calf being de- 
livered by the owner as far as the hips. After 
trying a while without success, he decided to 
do some surgery by amputating the calf at the 
hips, allowing the hind quarters to remain. I 
was then called, and upon examination could 
barely touch the remaining portion of the fetus 
with my finger tips. Cesarean section was per- 
formed as the only solution of the trouble, and 
like all my other cesarean sections, the opera- 
tion was a success, but the patient died. This 
calf could have been delivered before amputa- 
tion by the owner by fixing the cow and using 
traction on the calf with block and tackle. 

For the benefit of the younger practitioners, 
I might state that when you are called to a case 
of obstetrics, do not give up too quickly, but 
get the calf before you leave, or some one else 
will be called, and likely deliver the calf. This 
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will not enhance your reputation. There are 
some things in veterinary practice that can be 
covered up, but not the results in obstetrics. 
James R. Taylor, M. D. C. 
Sullivan, Ill. 


WELL CURED HAY OR GREEN FOOD IS 
NECESSARY IN THE RATION OF 
DAIRY CATTLE TO CAUSE THE 
ANNUAL SHEDDING OF HAIR 

The idea that cattle shed their winter hair in 
the spring is universal. Shedding hair by cattle 
is thought to be due to the season of the year. 
The beneficial effects on the health of the ani- 
mal body due to the ultraviolet ray of the 
sun’s light may account for the seasonal shed- 
ding of hair. The sunshine in the spring and 
summer is much richer in this beneficial ray 
than is the winter sun, and besides the animals 
are usually under cover in the winter, which 
means that very little of this factor is obtained 
by the animal body during that season. 

The Michigan State College Dairy Depart- 
ment, in co-operation with the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station Chemistry Department, is ex- 
perimenting on the value of cured hay and 
green food in the ration of dairy cattle. Cattle 
fed concentrate rations free from green food or 
hay, even though energy, protein, vitamins and 
minerals were present in adequate amounts, 
failed to shed their winter coat of hair in the 
spring and summer. When alfalfa hay was fed, 
even in a dry lot, the cattle shed their long 
winter coats. 

Five heifers on our long time mineral feeding 
experiment, receiving a basal ration of grain, 
silage, and timothy hay, supplemented with a 
complex mineral mixture, failed to shed during 
the spring and summer. The check lot on the 
basal ration low in minerals have all lost their 
winter coat, which gives them a much healthier 
appearance. This complex mineral mixture con- 
tains calcium carbonate, bone flour, salt, and a 
little of each of the following minerals: bone 
charcoal, copperas, Epsom salts, Glauber’s salts, 
potassium chlorid, and potassium iodid. 

This is a “shot gun” mineral mixture—the 
idea being that if one mineral did not do the 
work another would. This mineral mixture, 
when fed at the rate of two ounces daily, had a 
detrimental effect on the health of the animal 
and also prevented the shedding of the winter 
coat of hair—Quarterly Bulletin, Michigan 
State College. 
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JABOT IN A COW 

I have an interesting case which P 
to have referred to Dr. DeVine*fo 

The patient is a nine-year-old, dual purpose 
Shorthorn cow. Last April after being fed 
some cut turnips, this animal was noticed to 
cough and shortly after vomited the turnips 
and some of the contents of the stomach, then 
seemed all right again and began to eat. Ever 
since she has had some trouble whenever par- 
taking of food of a coarse nature. She can 
handle short grass and grain very well, but 
after eating straw, hay or green feed, she sud- 
denly stops eating, goes to one side and begins 
to moo, or as the owner states, continues with 
a low bawl, coughs more or less and then vomits 
up about half a gallon of food, after which she 
appears to get well immediately and is ready 
for more food. The owner states that at no 
time has the amount vomited exceeded one-half 
gallon. The animal drinks well, is milking good, 
seems to be in perfect health and is not losing 
flesh. 

I might state that previous to showing this 
trouble, the cow was fed on baled hay of a very 
poor quality. 

The other day I made an examination, passed 
the probang, etc., but am no wiser, and went 
so far as to state that I feared some bale wire 
might be the seat of the trouble. The cow has 
been in her present condition since last April. 
I saw her first on August 10th. I feel it is 
impossible to do anything that would benefit the 
patient, but should be greatly satisfied to be 
able to make a correct diagnosis—H. R. Mc., 
Manitoba. 

Reply by Dr. DeVine: It is my opinion that 
the trouble which you describe with the Short- 
horn cow is esophageal in character and I 
rather surmise that you have guessed the cause. 
It is entirely probable that a sharp piece of 
turnip could cut the esophagus, but it is more 
likely that some other foreign body has gone 
down with the food and injured the thoracic 
portion of the esophagus enough to allow dila- 
tion, or what is commonly known as jabot. The 
symptoms you describe are indicative of jabot. 
The passing of the probang, as you have done, 
usually locates the impaction in the dilation. I 
suspect the thoracic portion, since if in the cer- 
vical portion it would be plain to be seen. 

Being a practitioner, I realize that it is an 
easy matter to tell the other fellow what to do 
and also know something of the problems of 
having instructions carried out, particularly 
when such instructions are too troublesome. 
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If this cow can be kept on sloppy concentrates, 
with the least possible amount of chopped 
roughage, she might recover or become im- 
proved. Now, to do this would mean that she 
would not give much milk and would need to 
be a long time dry. If the owner is willing to 
do this, you can recommend it to him, and you 
must trust to luck for the rest. 

The following letter has since been received 
from Dr. H. R. Me.: 

“A few months ago I wrote you for your 
advice re a cow that would eat very well and 
do very well if fed on grass, but if fed hay, 
green feed, etc., would eat a fair quantity, then 
show symptoms of uneasiness by low bawling, 
and perhaps lie down and very shortly would 
vomit about half a gallon of the food just eaten 
and would immediately be well and prepared for 
more food. 

“To make a long story short I yesterday had 
the pleasure of holding a post mortem on the 
cow and I thought you would be interested in 
my finding, which was a dilation of the eso- 
phagus just after entering the thoracic cavity. 
The dilation was about a foot long and six 
inches in diameter, being full of chewed straw 
at the time of the post mortem. The mucous 
membrane was all that was holding and of 
course was stretched pretty thin. The muscle 
just looked as if it had been broken longitudi- 
nally and slipped back. 

“Doubtless, the trouble was caused in the 
first place by a feed of turnips (though the 
owner stated he cut them very fine)—anyhow 
it was not until the turnips had been eaten that 
the cow showed any trouble. The case is one 
I shall never forget and should I ever see a 
cow with symptoms as above I feel I will not 
be so much at sea in making a diagnosis.” 


MALIGNANT CATARRHAL FEVER OF 
CATTLE 

A disease of cattle on a farm in the Ottawa 
Valley was investigated during the month of 
July, 1924. It appeared as an epizootic and had 
caused a number of fatalities since early spring, 
16 animals of a herd of 35-40 cattle having 
succumbed after a bried period of illness. Local 
veterinarians were unable to make a diagnosis, 
suggesting in turn, anthrax, hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia and rinderpest. On investigation it was 
found that only one or two animals were af- 
fected at the same time; these would die within 
three to six days, and at intervals of one to two 
weeks a fresh case would develop, either at the 
barn or among the cattle out at pasture. The 
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symptoms presented were typical of the nasa! 
and respiratory form of acute malignant ca- 
tarrh, commencing with a high fever, profuse 
lachrymation and discharge from the nose, and 
followed by increasing conjunctivitis, opacity 
of the cornea and catarrhal discharges. The 
mucous membranes take on a deep red or pur- 
ple color and the inflammation extends to the 
larynx and trachea and respiration becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Postmortem examination shows the nasal pas- 
sages, larynx and trachea almost blocked with 
fetid blood stained muco-purulent inflammatory 
exudate and fibrinous membranes greenish in 
color and easily detachable. 

From inquiries made it would appear that the 
disease had occurred in previous years in the 
same locality, but apart from one or two sus- 
pected cases reported from British Columbia, 
the occurrence of malignant catarrh of cattle 
in Canada has not hitherto been reported.—Re- 
port of Veterinary Director General of Canada, 
March 31, 1925. 


WINTERING CALVES ON GRAIN TOO 
COSTLY FOR GAINS MADE 


In wintering calves the use of grain in the 
ration increases the cost of wintering very ma- 
terially and does not sufficiently increase the 
total gains at the time or subsequently to justify 
the additional expense, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This conclusion 
was reached from the results of a series of ex- 
periments carried on by the department in co- 
operation with the West Virginia Experiment 
Station in which grade Shorthorn, Hereford, 
and Aberdeen Angus calves were used to de- 
termine the effect of different winter rations on 
gains the following summer. 

One lot of calves receiving a ration of mixed 
hay and a grain mixture of 3 parts corn, 1 part 
bran, and 1 part linseed meal made a winter 
gain of 98 pounds each, which was more than 
twice as much as another lot which was fed 
corn silage and clover hay. The latter drove, 
however, made a greater gain the following 
summer on pasture and lacked only 42 pounds 
of reaching the same total as the grain-fed 
calves. The cost of the grain ration through 
the winter did not justify the extra gains, says 
the department. 

In fact, the experiment was carried until the 
calves were 3 years old, in which time the ad- 
vantage in weight due to grain feeding the first 
winter was practically all lost by the time they 
were 3 years old. 
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THE STOMACH WORM OF SHEEP 

Location.—This worm is a parasite of the 
fourth stomach. It may be found elsewhere 
in the digestive tract, but such occurrences are 
of little significance. 

Appearance.—Stomach worms are from one- 
half to one and one-fourth inches long and 
about as thick as an ordinary pin. The females 
are the larger and have a spiral striping. In 
the rear half of the body of the female there is 
a projecting portion, which may be seen on 
close examination. The smaller male may be 
distinguished by the fact that the posterior or 
tail end of the body is flattened and expanded. 


Life history—The eggs produced by the fe- 
male worms pass out in the manure and hatch 
in a few hours under the most favorable con- 
ditions of warmth and moisture. Under less 
favorable conditions hatching may require a 
number of days or even weeks. The embryo 
which leaves the egg undergoes further devel- 
opment. until it becomes an ensheathed, infec- 
tive larva. In this condition it is enclosed in a 
double skin and is very resistant. Whereas 
drying and low temperatures may kill the egg 
or embryo previous to this stage, the en- 
sheathed larva can withstand severe cold and 
long periods of dryness. When the grass is 
wet with rain or dew, these larvae crawl up the 
blades. Here they are swallowed by sheep as 
they graze. In the stomach the worms be- 
come mature in the course of two to three 
weeks, but do not begin to produce eggs in 
large numbers until about a month after they 
are taken in by the sheep. 

Distribution—The stomach worm occurs over 
almost the entire world, wherever there are 
sheep, cattle, or other suitable host animals. 
In the United States it is most plentiful in the 
South, where it is favored by abundance of 
warmth and moisture, but it is quite a common 
and serious pest in the Middle West and in low, 
wet areas throughout the entire country. It is 
present in smaller numbers and does less dam- 
age in the high, dry, and cool areas of the 
Rocky Mountain States. 

Symptoms and lesions.—The first things no- 
ticed about infested sheep are dullness and lack 
of thrift. Diarrhea may be present. Later, the 
more characteristic features of stomach-worm 
disease become evident in the form of anemia 
and edema. The anemia is manifested in the 
paleness of the skin and of the linings of the 
mouth and eyelids, and is due to the impover- 
ishment of the blood from the bloodsucking 
habit of the worms. The edema is manifested 
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in a swelling of the pendant portions of the 
body, especially of the portion under the jaw, 
causing what is called “bottle jaw.” Sheep 
may become emaciated and finally die. 

If the fourth stomach of a sheep infested with 
stomach worms is opened (the fourth stomach 
is the one to which the upper end of the small 
intestine attaches), the worms can usually be 
seen as wriggling red objects. When the con- 
tents of the stomach are poured out many of 
the worms will usually remain attached to the 
lining of the stomach. A little careful washing 
will reveal the worms if they are covered by 
the stomach contents. Close investigation of 
the lining of the fourth stomach will also reveal 
the pin-point punctures caused by the bites of 
the worms. There are usually a number of 
these for every worm, as the worm has the habit 
of attaching at one point for a time and then 
moving away and attaching to another point, 
leaving the old point of attachment bleeding 
for some time. The carcass of a sheep seriously 
infested with stomach worms is liable to be 
emaciated and the meat pale. 

Treatment.—A satisfactory treatment for thig 
disease is the use of a 1 per cent solution of 
copper sulphate in water. A dose which has 
been found satisfactory is 100 mils (about 3 
ounces) for yearlings and older sheep and half 
as much for lambs 3 months old or older. To 
make this solution, dissolve one-fourth pound 
of copper sulphate in 1 pint of boiling water, 
then add cold water to make a total of 3 gal- 
lons of the solution. Porcelain or enamel-ware 
receptacles should be used for the solution, as 
bluestone (copper sulphate) will corrode metal. 
This amount will dose 100 adult sheep, allowing 
10 per cent waste. Use only clear blue crystals 
of copper sulphate, discarding the pieces that 
have turned white. Crushing the crystals will 
hasten solution. In dosing, one may use a rub- 
ber tube with a funnel on one end and a piece 
of metal tube at the other. The metal tube is 
placed in the sheep’s mouth and the solution 
slowly poured through the funnel. The copper- 
sulphate solution is fed from a high reservoir, 
by siphoning or by a tube or spigot near the 
bottom, through a rubber tube into an open 
graduated glass tube, which may be made from 
a large olive jar, and allowed to escape in meas- 
ured doses through the other rubber tube to the 
metal tube in the sheep’s mouth. Instead of an 
open graduated glass tube, a large bottle or jar 
may be used if a third tube is put in the jar, 
through the cork, one end being open to the 
outside and the other opening near the bottom 
of the inverted jar, to equalize air pressure. 
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The flow into and out of the glass tube is con- 
trolled by pinchcocks, one person attending to 
this and one holding the metal tube in the 
sheep’s mouth. The sheep should remain on all 
four legs, with the head held horizontally while 
it is being drenched, which decreases the danger 
of getting the drench into the lungs and killing 
the sheep. The solution should be allowed to 
flow slowly and the metal tube be moved about 
slightly in the mouth at the same time in order 
to keep the sheep swallowing. It is essential 
that the copper-sulphate solution be made up 
accurately, be given in suitable doses, and be 
administered with care. 

The sodium-arsenite and copper-sulphate mix- 
ture and the copper-sulphate and tobacco solu- 
tion, recommended for tapeworm, have also 
been recommended as effective against stomach 
worm. 

Carbon tetrachlorid in doses of 12 to 48 cubic 
centimeters (3.2 to 12.8 fluid drams) in 2 fluid 
ounces of castor oil has been found to remove 
all stomach worms from sheep in experimental 
tests. 

Prevention.—Preventive measures are based 
on the life history. We know that the disease 
is spread by eggs produced by the female worm, 
which escape in the manure on to the pastures. 
Infested sheep must be regarded as a danger 
to young and uninfested sheep. The manure 
from the infested sheep is likewise dangerous. 
Consequently, young animals and uninfested 
sheep should be separated from older or in- 
fested animals and not exposed to contact with 
the manure from these animals. Furthermore, 
pastures which have been used by infested ani- 
mals are dangerous to young animals and un- 
infested ones. When animals that have stom- 
ach worms, either in a light or heavy infesta- 
tion, are put on clean pasture, the eggs of the 
stomach worm will hatch on the ground and the 
infective stage of the worm will be present on 
the grass in considerable numbers in from 10 to 
20 days, or even earlier in warm weather. The 
longer the sheep are on that pasture under 
ordinary weather conditions the more dangerous 
it will become from the increasing number of 
worms. To prevent getting dangerous infesta- 
tions, it is advisable that sheep be moved every 
two weeks to clean pasture. Inasmuch as pas- 
tures probably remain infected for about a year 
after sheep, goats or cattle are moved from 
them, the program of moving sheep to new 
pasture, where permanent pastures are used, is 
a rather difficult one and calls for more land 
than is usually available. Consequently a mod- 
ification of this program is necessary. 
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The first essential is to protect the lambs. 
Young animals are more susceptible to parasitic 
infestation than older ones. They also suffer 
more from parasites when they are infected. 
Growth must be made during youth; it can not 
be made up in mature years. Parasites interfere 
seriously with growth and lead to the produc- 
tion of runts. Consequently the safest pasture 
should be furnished to the ‘lambs, the older 
sheep taking the more dangerous pasture, where 
it is necessary for sheep to go back to old pas- 
ture within a year. It may be mentioned in 
passing that hillside pastures are likely to be 
safer than bottom land, as they benefit by the 
cleansing action of heavy rains and the follow- 
ing run-off, as well as holding less moisture, 
lack of moisture being very unfavorable to the 
worms. Rich bottom pastures, on the other 
hand, are the ones which are least likely to 
have an infection washed off and are likely to 
have the eggs and larvae from the hillsides 
above washed on to them. The more or less 
abundant moisture, moreover, is highly favor- 
able to these worms. It is precisely these bot- 
tom pastures which are likely to be used for 
young animals, as they present the best growth 
of grass and are most attractive. 

In a plan of rotating pastures to keep down 
stomach worms, the sheep may be moved over 
cornfields, hayfields, and stubble of various sorts. 
During freezing weather, the eggs and non- 
resistant early stages of the young worms on 
pasture diminish as they are killed by freezing, 
so that the pastures at this time, while still in- 
fected, do not become increasingly dangerous. 
Plowing is a means by which infestation may 
be controlled, the young worms being turned 
under and buried; apparently they do not get 
back to the surface in numbers sufficient to 
cause serious trouble. Such plowed land may 


_be sown to forage crops and the sheep turned 


in on these crops with safety. When different 
kinds of stock are rotated on pastures, sheep 
may safely follow horses or swine, but not 
cattle or goats, as these latter also may be in- 
fected with stomach worms and a number of 
other worms common to sheep, goats, and 
cattle. 

At the Bureau of Animal Industry sheep farm 
at Vienna, Va., it has been found highly bene- 
ficial to dose sheep with copper-sulphate solu- 
tion once every three or four weeks throughout 
the year, sheep thus treated showing no losses 
from stomach worms and making decided gains 
in wool and mutton over sheep kept under the 
same conditions but not treated. This appears 
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to be the best control measure for use in the 
case of sheep kept under the usual farm condi- 
tions—M. C. Hall, U. S. Dept. of Agr., Bul. 
1330. 


ESSENTIALS IN RATIONS OF FALL 
PIGS 

Many failures with fall pigs are due to a lack 
of suitable proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 
Corn and other grains and mixtures of these 
with such feeds as middlings or linseed meal for 
pigs on good pasture may prove satisfactory, 
but fail in winter to give the desired results. 

Pigs usually do fairly well when receiving 
skimmilk or other dairy by-product, fishmeal, 
or tankage in the feed. Even then if no green 
feed is available some of the pigs are likely to 
become unthrifty. 

W. L. Robison, in charge of swine at the 
Ohio Experiment Station, finds that these de- 
fects in the winter ration are cheaply remedied 
by the use of finely ground limestone and alfalfa 
or clover. Leafy alfalfa meal has given best 
results in his experiments. Bright green clover 
or alfalfa hay would probably prove very good 
if chopped up for the pigs. The limestone made 
up 1 per cent of the mixture of corn and tankage 
or corn and skimmilk. 

One of the most efficient mixtures in these 
experiments was corn, tankage, skimmilk, and 
minerals containing ground limestone and a 
little salt. In the absence of milk in some form, 
results approaching those secured when pigs are 
on pasture may be obtained by supplementing 
the grain feed with a mixture of 4 parts by 
weight of tankage, 2 of linseed meal, 2 of alfalfa 
meal, and 1 limestone. 

A SIMPLE MINERAL MIXTURE FOR 
CHICKENS 

That the essential minerals are as important 
as any other part of the ration for chickens is 
well established, although this vital factor often 
receives but secondary consideration. In this 
connection two questions arise which primarily 
concern poultry keepers. What are the essen- 
tial minerals, and when should they be used? 

A mineral supplement for general use should 
be simple, inexpensive and composed of in- 
gredients available in most localities. During 
the past three years extensive feeding tests have 
been conducted by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion in order to accomplish this object. The ex- 
periments have involved. 1,500 laying hens, a 
larger number of young cockerels and a con- 
siderable number of chicks. The results show 
that a simple mineral mixture composed of in- 
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expensive ingredients is effective. The materials 
may be easily procured in nearly every locality. 
The formula: 
Fine ground raw bone meal 60 
Ground limestone 20 
(95 percent or more calcium carbonate) 
Table salt (sodium chlorid) 20 
The above formula is the outgrowth or a 
remnant of the more complicated mixture pre- 
viously used. Various ingredients were elim- 
inated until only the three remained which ap- 
peared to be the most essential—D. C. Ken- 
nard, Monthly Bulletin, Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


THE EFFECTS OF BACILLARY WHITE 
DIARRHEA 

Bacillary white diarrhea is probably the cause 
of greater losses and more discouragement to 
poultry raisers and hatcherymen than any other 
poultry disease. 

By far the greatest losses from this disease 
occur among young chicks, from four to sixteen 
days old. The disease, however, may prove fatal 
at any age. Some of the chicks that become 
infected survive. Unfortunately, the survivors 
seldom succeed in freeing themselves from in- 
fection, remaining carriers of the disease as long 
as they live. 

It has been found that yolks of eggs laid by 
infected hens frequently contain the organism 
producing bacillary white diarrhea. Chicks 
hatched from such eggs have the disease when 
hatched and usually die within three or four 
days. The disease is spread among the normal 
chicks by contaminated food or water. Healthy 
chicks may pick up droppings from infected 
chicks, and thus contract the disease. 

Various remedies for this disease have been 
suggested at different times, but at present it is 
generally understood that there is no thera- 
peutic treatment for bacillary white diarrhea 
that has very much practical value. The disease 
may be eliminated from a flock of poultry by ap- 
plying the macroscopic agglutination test to all 
birds in the flock before the eggs are saved for 
hatching purposes. It is very important to re- 
move all positively reacting birds from the flock 
as soon as possible after the test is made, be- 
cause it is very likely that infection is spread 
among mature birds as well as young stock. 
This disease does not often produce any visible 
symptoms in mature stock, but it is generally 
believed that hens may become carriers of the 
disease after maturity. 

In order to free an infected flock of hens from 
bacillary white diarrhea, it is necessary to re- 





peat the test until no positively reacting birds 
are found. Usually the test is made once each 
year, some time before the hatching season, until 
no reactors are found. However, some breed- 
ers get quicker results by testing twice each 
year. The first test is made during the fall or 
early winter, and the second test shortly before 
the hatching season. 

The death of young chicks is by far the great- 
est loss caused by this disease, but there are 
other minor losses of sufficient importance to 
deserve mention. 

Bacillary white diarrhea infection seems to 
reduce the vigor of mature fowls and make them 
more susceptible to other diseases, thus becom- 
ing the indirect cause of death of the birds. 

The hatchability of eggs is very materially 
lowered by the presence of infection in the 
parent stock. The egg production of hens is 
also very much lowered by this disease.—Harold 
Canfield, Quarterly Bulletin, Michigan State 
College. 


WORM TREATMENT IN POULTRY 
The intestinal worms most commonly 
countered in poultry practice are of the tape and 
round variety. The best known treatment for 
tape worms is that recommended by the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, viz., a tablespoonful 
of concentrated lye is added to one gallon of a 
mixture of wheat and oats and cooked slowly 
for two hours, adding water from time to time 
as needed. After fasting for fifteen hours the 
birds are allowed to eat all they will of the 
cooled mixture. Twelve hours later a second 
dose is given. Some follow the lye treatment 
with Epsom salts in the proportion of one 
pound of salts to the hundred birds. The salts 
are dissolved and mixed with the dry mash. It 
is recommendable to repeat the treatment in 

one week or ten days. 

The large round worms of the 
(Ascaridia) have been attacked with a variety 
of drugs but none seem to be as harmless and 
vet as effective as tobacco in some form. To- 
bacco dust containing 1.5 to 2 per cent nicotine 
mixed in the proportion of 2 per cent of the 
dry mash by weight and fed continuously for 
from one to four weeks removes practically 100 
per cent of all intestinal worms except tape and 
cecal variety. The principal difficulty is in get- 
ting tobacco dust with the required nicotine 
content. Too low a content is ineffective and 
too high is toxic. The mixture should be made 
up long in advance because of deterioration when 
exposed to the air. An improvement on this 
method was made by Freeborn (California Ex- 
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periment Station) and consists in using an agent 
with a stable nicotine content, as “Black leaf 
40,” a popular insecticide. The following pre- 
scription has been found 98 per cent efficient for 
removing ascaridia: 

R 

“Black leaf 40” 6.6 cc. 

Lloyds alkaloidal reagent 16 grains. 

M. et div. in No. 2 size capsules. 

Sig. Give one capsule to each bird and fol- 
low with Epsom salts in the mash. 

This prescription is probably as valuable 
(from 50 to 80 per cent efficiency has been re- 
ported) as anything known to combat the cecal 
(Heterakids). Against the latter there 
has recently been recommended a method of 
injecting a vermicidal agent into the ceca by 
aid of a small syringe inserted into the cloaca. 
This method in the hands of the writer and 
many others has been found unsatisfactory. In 
some cases the ceca were only distended in part 
and in others not at all, as proven on autopsy 
held immediately after injection. Six birds were 
used in the experiment. It would seem that 
in view of this uncertainty there would be just 
as good results obtained by giving the drugs 
per os even though they entered the ceca in 
only a part of the cases treated. 

The gape worm (syngamus trachealis) may 
be attacked by an intratracheal injection of one 
cubic centimeter of a 5 per cent solution of 
sodium salicylate by means of a hypodermic 
syringe. This loosens the worms and causes 
their expulsion by the cough induced.—V. G. 
Kimball, Univ. of Penna. Bulletin, Vol. XXV, 
No. 39. 


worm 


ACONITE POISONING IN A DOG 
According to The Veterinary Record, at the 
Royal Counties Division meeting, Oxford, Eng- 
land, April 24th, a practitioner, Mr. Taylor, re- 
lated a case in a Fox Terrier that was brought 


in suffering from very acute sickness. It was 
thought the dog had taken some form of irri- 
and a subcutaneous injection of 
apomorphin was administered, with the result 
that the sickness became very pronounced, but 
only a frothy mucus was brought up from the 
stomach. A green leaf was voided from the 
stomach, which was found to be the green plant 
of the aconitum napellus. The symptoms were 
acute pain and vomiting. The terrier died in 
about ten minutes after voiding the leaf. Post- 
mortem examination revealed that the whole 
of the bowel was filled with fragments of the 
aconitum napellus leaf. There was nothing in 
the stomach. 


tant poison, 
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MEDICATION OF DRINKING WATER 
FOR POULTRY 


To help control outbreaks of infectious dis- 
eases, various drugs and combinations of drugs 
are often put in the drinking water placed be- 
fore the fowls. It has been well recognized 
that many simple drugs help to purify the 
drinking water. The problems are, which drugs 
are the best, what strength is necessary and 
how efficient are they under actual pen condi- 
tions? 

The tests were made by putting the proper 
dilution to be tested in. glazed crockery and 
putting the crocks in a pen of growing White 
Leghorn pullets and cockerels. No other water 
was allowed in the pen except that used in the 
experiment. Bacteriologic cultures were made 
at stated intervals to test the bactericidal prop- 
erties of the drug in the water. Samples of 
water were collected in setrile containers and 
plated on plain agar. The colonies which de- 
veloped were counted at the end of 24 and 48 
hours, and the number of bacteria present per 
liter computed from an average of all counts. 


A control, or water in which no drugs had 
been added, was plated each time the medicated 
waters were tested. A comparison of the med- 
icated water with the control afforded a good 
check on the actual value of the drug. 

The following fifteen drugs were tested with 
the general results indicated: 

Drug Results 
Potassium permanganate Very satisfactory 
Mercuric chlorid Very satisfactory 
Carbolic acid Reasonably satisfactory 
Chlorinated soda Satisfactory 
Copper sulphate Satisfactory 
Iron sulphate Satisfactory 
Compound cresol 
Potassium dichromate 
Sulphocarbolates 
Fluid extract of catechu 
Acriflavine 
Sterilac 
Boric acid 
Zonite 
N. and H. 

Any preparation containing potassium per- 
manganate, mercuric chlorid or chlorin com- 
pounds in sufficient quantities will be found very 
useful in drinking water medication. 


Useless 
Unsatisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 
Useless 

Very unsatisfactory 
Very unsatisfactory 
Useless 

Very satisfactory 
Useless 


One of the chief virtues of potassium per- 
manganate is that it changes from a purple to a 
brown color as soon as its germicidal properties 
are spent. A good purple color indicates that 
ihe potassiym permanganate is active regardless 


of the time it has bee 
ter such as straw and ings ruins the 
potassium permanganate very quickly while 
sunlight and air alone affect it rather slowly. 
Medicines in the drinking water help to keep 
the water pure and prevent the spread of dis- 
ease germs from sick to healthy birds by that 
means. It does not cure birds already affected. 


--Year Book, Missouri State Poultry Board. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CANINE DIS- 
TEMPER 


Various writers on diseases of dogs for ama- 
teurs (1878-1916) scarcely mention the varioloid 
eruption of distemper, which seems to indicate 
that they did not make a careful but only a 
superficial study of the malady. Blaine (1817) 
mentioned that second and third attacks, even 
followed by death, did occur. I have seen nu- 
merous facts to confirm Blaine’s statements; 
and so have many of my assistants, who have 
had to admit in face of them that the notions 
they were taught were absolutely erroneous. In 
this respect distemper does not differ from tu- 
berculosis, tetanus, foot-and-mouth disease, in- 
fluenza, strangles, enteric, smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, and many other acute and chronic 
infectious diseases which are all liable to recur- 
rences, and even to be followed by death after 
a second or third attack. 


The logic of some men is: because they don’t 
observe a fact they deny the existence of a fact 
observed by others. Some practitioners deny 
the existence of tuberculosis in dogs because 
they have not recognized it when confronted 
with it. It is the same with the varioloid erup- 
tion or its remains. The exanthema does not al- 
Ways occur in every case of measles, scarlet 
fever, smallpox, etc. (personal observations). 

Apparently it has never cccurred to many 
that distemper in its earliest stage is a septi- 
cemia. The virus multiplies in the blood, and 
is found in the transudates as exudates in the 
pericardial, pleural and peritovea'’ sacs, and also 
in the watery discharge from noscils. Carre 
demonstrated this about twenty years ago and, 
as to the watery or clear lirmpid discharge from 
the nostrils, Youatt pointed this out in 1830. 
The manifestations of the disease obtained by 
Carré in his experimental inquiry I had ob- 
served a long time before on clinical grounds 
alone. 

Another common fact has been overlooked 
and that is: The earlier phase or phases of the 
malady are often not recognized or interpreted 
as those of distemper until several weeks have 
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elapsed and some sudden outburst of grave 
symptoms, such as those of epileptiform con- 
vulsions, or broncho-pneumonia, has made its 
appearance. 

Not infrequently the earlier symptoms—dull- 
ness, loss of appetite, often ephemeral elevation 
of temperature, slight rigors or dullness in coat, 
a varioloid eruption, perhaps with slight diar- 
rhea or vomiting, ulceration of the internal ear, 
or of the cornea, may, in fine weather, last a 
week or so and then disappear for five or six 
weeks until stormy or wet weather sets in, when 
“fits” or other nervous phenomena or some 
other complication makes its appearance. 

This “silent phase” has, so far as I am aware, 
never been mentioned by any other writer but 
myself. It seems to correspond to that “silent 
phase” often encountered in white-scour where 
those calves not manifesting any apparent, or 
only slight, symptoms at the beginning develop 
broncho-pneumonia or septic pneumonia ten or 
twelve weeks later. I know of many practi- 
tioners who have witnessed this “silent phase” 
in distemper. It has been particularly common 
in puppies of the sporting breeds. 

Another form never mentioned but frequently 
observed, or rather encountered, is the acute 
pneumo-enteritis in pups a few days after birth. 
For two or three days after birth the pups seem 
to thrive well, and then rapidly succumb. This 
occurs in infected kennels containing show dogs. 
Litter after litter go the same way. 

It is an error to believe that all dogs waste 
away, even in the grave forms of the malady. 
Many keep their condition and even get fat, and 
may then succumb or have to be destroyed. It 
should not be considered grave for a dog to 
waste away gradually or slowly in the earlier 
stage: such cases are more likely to recover 
quickly and not hang about. Moderate diarrhea, 
with very little wasting, is not a serious symp- 
tom. 

Probably more dogs are destroyed by im- 
proper treatment or bad management than the 
disease would kill if the animals were left to 
choose for themselves. As a rule, the poor 
creatures have no choice in the matter; they 
have to submit to the hit or miss mind of the 
empiric. If practitioners were to study the clin- 
ical or natural history from the inception of the 
infection and follow the various symptoms, 
phases or phenomena in their proper sequence 
until recovery was obtained or death closed the 
scene, they would prove that they were scientific 
men just as much, if not more so, than if they 
were working in a research laboratory. A good 
clinician is a scientific man, born, not made: 
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Sydenham, Jenner, Trousseau, Bretonneau, and 
a host of other physicians and veterinary sur- 
geons are good examples. They differentiated 
one infectious disease from another and worked 
out its treatment or prevention, whether by the 
poleaxe, isolation, vaccination, or by doing away 
with its breeding ground, without the aid of the 
microscope, bacteriology, blood-test, etc. Let 


it be understood that I am not decrying com- 
plementary means for the study of disease.— 
Henry Gray in The Veterinary Record. 


MODE OF INFECTION IN CANINE 
DISTEMPER* 


I believe that the type of distemper set up— 
whether bronchial or intestinal—is determined 
at the outset by the method of infection; that is 
to say, if the contagion is swallowed, the early 
and predominant symptoms will be those con- 
nected with the alimentary tract, etc., etc. Un- 
fortunately, the dog habitually has its nose to 
the ground; he smells everything everywhere, 
and in consequence becomes especially prone to 
the baneful effects of injurious dust, etc. How 
else can we account for distemper being caught 
by a dog, which, in its innocence and curiosity, 
merely runs into a kennel, stable or room in 
which a distempered animal had previously been, 
runs out again without touching the walls or 
eating anything, and in a few days falls sick? 

Does the healthy dog meeting a diseased dog 
in the street start licking him? No! He merely 
smells him. Mr. Livesey offers two reasons 
why he believes distemper is not contracted by 
inhalation, and they are that the dog has a pro- 
tective mechanism in its respiratory apparatus 
which arrests invading organisms; and secondly, 
that if a dog inspires anything foreign to it, it 
would immediately sneeze and expel the offend- 
ing particles. But surely neither of these rea- 
sons can hold water because, if the protective 
mechanism spoken of is infallible, then no dis- 
ease whatever would be contracted by inhala- 
tion. Lastly, I think nobody will accept the 
plea that if a dog inhaled microorganisms, it 
would sneeze in consequence. Surely patho- 
genic organisms gaining access to the nasal 
chambers would be far too infinitesimal to in- 
fluence the mucous membranes in any way so 
as to permit the dog to be conscious of their 
presence. In practice it would be undoubtedly 
the wiser plan to regard distemper as contracta- 
ble by inhalation, even if the weight of evidence 
told against such an idea—Hamilton Kirk. 


* From discussion of ‘Clinical Aspects of Simple Dis- 
temper,’ The Veterinary Record, No. 52, Vol. 4. 
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NEPHRITIS IN CANINE DISTEMPER* 


Is one justified in claiming nephritis as an 
established symptom of canine distemper? If 
we admit that distemper may assume a septi- 
cemic form one would expect evidence of kid- 
ney involvement, but the widespread existence 
of nephritis in middle-aged dogs cannot all be 
ascribed to the infection of distemper. The 
syndrome frequently seen in the old dog, of 
emaciation, thirst, occasional vomiting, with evi- 
dence of skin degeneration, is always associated 
postmortem with evidence of chronic nephritis. 
But I would rather suggest the possibility of this 
being due to dietetic causes or some endocrine 
deficiencies, than ascribe it too intimately to a 
distemper infection. 

Again, the connection between certain eye le- 
sions and nephritis is more likely, in my opin- 
ion, to be due to diabetic origin than to a dis- 
temper infection—H. W. Dawes. 


. From discussion of “Clinical Aspects of _—— Dis- 
The Veterinary Record, No. 52, Vol. 


temper,” 


THE ABSENCE OF DEFINITE DIAG- 
NOSTIC SYMPTOMS IN CANINE 
DISTEMPER* 


I have many times seen an exanthematous 
rash on the hairless parts of the thighs and ab- 
domen of puppies in which no other symptom 
of distemper whatever has been present, nor has 
appeared within months afterwards; and as evi- 
dence that this was not distemper, those dogs 
have developed this distressing disease with all 
its typical symptoms when many months older. 
This, to my mind, was distinct evidence that the 
exanthematous eruption was not caused by dis- 
temper, for I have yet to see the dog which has 
indubitably and beyond dispute suffered from 
two attacks of true distemper within its natural 
life. The scientific observer who will give to 
the veterinary profession some sure and certain 
means, or definite chain of symptoms, whereby 
distemper can be recognized for certainty at its 
earliest onset, will be hailed as a benefactor not 
only to his brother practitioners, but to the 
whole of the dog-owning community and to the 
canine patients themselves. Personally, although 
I see thousands of dogs every year, I know of 
no absolutely diagnostic chain which has not 
got a faulty link. I know enough to take alarm, 
in a young dog which is known not to have had 
distemper, at a slight husky cough, a touch of 
diarrhea, a rise of temperature, capricious ap- 
petite, the exanthematous rash, if it can be 
found, and general malaise. One or more of 


* From discussion of “Clinical Aspects of Simple Dis- 
temper,” The Veterinary Record, No. 52, Vol. 4. 
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these symptoms would make me chary about 
admitting a puppy into the company of a lot of 
healthy others; but what we need (and it is for 
the research workers who have the facilities and 
the time for making experiments to take the 
hint) is something which will do for distemper 
in the way of diagnosis what mallein and tuber- 
culin do respectively for glanders and tubercu- 
losis. I believe that this will be discovered some 
day, and that at some time in the future we 
shall be able to make a definite diagnosis by an 
ophthalmic, intradermal, or hypodermic injec- 
tion of this (at present) hypothetical substance, 
with as much certainty as: we now diagnose 
glanders and tuberculosis. One point in par- 
ticular cannot be too much emphasized by the 
old practitioner for the benefit of his younger 
brethren, and that is, that however well one may 
appear to be progressing, it is never wise to con- 
sider one’s patient “out of the wood” until at the 
very least three or four weeks have elapsed 
since the last visible symptoms have been ap- 
parent. The dogs which show the least consti- 
tutional disturbance often die in fits, become 
paralyzed, or become affected with chorea whilst 
some of those which appear to be the most dis- 
tressed and inconvenienced in the early stages 
will pull through magnificently. The more one 
sees of distemper cases the more one is inclined 
to promise nothing definite to the owner, and 
although I would rather see no distemper at all, 
I prefer (if I must have it) to see the old- 
fashioned form with a good discharge from the 
eyes and nose before any of the others.—Fred- 
erick Hobday. 


EARLY SYMPTOMS OF CANINE 
DISTEMPER* 

The first symptom of canine distemper is that 
of general depression. I find, in those cases 
where the people bring their dogs to you, say- 
ing: “We don’t know what is wrong with him 
at all; he does not seem right,” if you will take 
the temperature you will find a rise of two de- 
grees or more. I think you are only safe then 
if you, at any rate tentatively, regard that as an 
incipient case of distemper. If you do not do 
that you will probably have cause to regret it. 
The two first symptoms, then, that I regard as 
being of assistance in diagnosis are general de- 
pression and a rise of temperature that, in the 
course of twelve hours, may have increased sev- 
eral more degrees. I think you generally get 
some slight catarrh of the eyes—it is too late if 
you wait until it gets thick and purulent. The 


* From discussion of “Clinical Aspects of Simple Dis- 
temper,’ The Veterinary Record, No. 52, Vol. 4. 
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condition of the mouth itself is of the utmost 
importance. The furring of the tongue, with 
often a creamy-white deposit round the teeth, 
together with a congestion of the pharynx, with 
slight cough, which is undoubtedly a_ pharyn- 
gitis and not, in the first stages, laryngitis. It 
seems to show that the pharynx is the chief 
point of infection. You do not always get an 
offensive odor in the early stages, but you may, 
and do, get this brown furring in the later stages. 
In my experience the skin lesion does not exist 
in more than about 50 per cent of cases, and 
when it does exist is quite typical as a skin 
lesion, but is not pathognomonic of distemper. 
I regard it simply as a form of impetigo—you 
will get it in puppies that are affected with as- 
carides, or during the process of teething, and 
when there is no sign of distemper whatever. 
You may get the same lesion in adults—in the 
bitch soon after whelping, along the mammary 
gland high up in the thigh and flanks, and in 
the axilla. These vesicles are found on suckling 
bitches as a result of depletion of the system. 
Skin lesions certainly occur in a large number 
of cases, but they occur secondarily, in my opin- 
ion, and are an impetigo.—G. H. Wooldridge. 


NERVOUS PHENOMENA IN CANINE 
DISTEMPER* 

I think most observers are in agreement with 
the statement that the nervous phenomena ac- 
companying an attack of canine distemper are 
specifically due to the virus of pure distemper. 
I do not consider that chorea in the dog ever 
arises, except as a result of a distemper infec- 
tion, although the clinical evidence of that in- 
fection may be slight or even absent. Chorea 
moreover, in the dog is a specific conditio.. 
which is quite unlike the disease so termed in 
man, and we can point to no similar condition 
in other animals. I hold that the virus of dis- 
temper has a predilection for the nervous centres 
which is absolutely characteristic of the disease 
and that such virus produces, in many cases, 
permanent damage to the nervous tissues. 
Chorea, however, is not the only specific ner- 
vous condition. Convulsions in the young ani- 
mal and a partial or complete paralysis in the 
older animal are very common, and the fact of 
paralytic and paretic symptoms predominating 
in the older dog may indicate a more advanced 
resistance to infection than that exhibited by the 
younger animal. ‘In the old dog a type of dis- 
temper frequently met with is associated with 
gastro-enteritis, keratitis with ulceration of the 


* From discussion of ‘Clinical Aspects of Simple Dis- 
temper,’’ The Veterinary Record, No, §2, Vol. 4. 
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cornea, followed by gradually progressive mus- 
cular inco-ordination, evidenced by a staggering 
gait, a tendency to circus movement and even 
small choreic movements limited to the lips or 
muscles of the face. This affinity of the virus 
for the nervous centres is, I consider, specific 
of distemper, and the analogy between it and 
encephalitis lethargica is to my mind very 
marked. In distemper one has evidence of 
chorea and incoordination appearing at late 
stages of the disease, and in encephalitis one has 
frequent permanent nerve injury and _ particu- 
larly Parkinsonian movements arising in some 
cases at very long intervals after infection and 
often when convalescence appears to be estab- 


‘lished.—H. W. Dawes. 


SKIN ABSORPTION OF DRUGS 

There is one comment I would like to add in 
the way of absorption of drugs through the skin. 
Sesco Stewart, M. D., D. V. M., late Dean of 
the Kansas City Veterinary College, used to tell 
of cases wherein the patient’s indicated need 
would be quinin. He often stated to his class 
that it had been his experience on several cases 
of the above kind that the patient could not 
keep the quinin in the stomach long enough for 
any appreciable absorption to take place. In 
those cases he always mixed the quinin with 
some bland agent and rubbed it into the skin 
on the inner surface of the leg anywhere be- 
tween the knee and the groin. That seems to 
be the location from which absorption through 
the skin takes place the quickest and surest. 

One time some vears ago, while I was en- 
gaged in the eradication of scabies in sheep in 
the western states, I was charging a vat (dip- 
ping vat) for the dipping of sheep. We were 
using a nicotine solution together with flour of 
sulphur. The nicotine was concentrated and 
put up in glass bottles. In breaking the bottle 
I had the misfortune to spill a quantity of the 
concentrated liquid, and it struck me on the left 
leg just below the groin. I suppose it was 
about five minutes until I felt myself beginning 
to get sick. I then removed my trousers and 
washed off all the nicotine that was then pres- 
ent on my leg. But I had let it go too long for 
the nicotine that had been absorbed in that 
short space of time nearly caused my death. I 
was unconscious for an hour, and had vomited 
so much that I could hold no remedial agents 
in my stomach. Had I left the nicotine on for 
possibly a minute or two longer, I would have 
paid the penalty. Probably would have done so 
then had I not been an inveterate user of the 
weed. So if there be any skeptic who does not 
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believe that absorption of some drugs at least, 
as well as narcotics, takes place very readily 
from the location which I have named, I would 
ask him to try a few drops of the concentrated 
solution of nicotine—R. R. Newman, D. V. S., 
in Pharmacal Advance. 


THE BLOOD AND URINE OF THE COW 
IN MILK FEVER 

1. There is a hpyerglycemia and a glycosuria 
in milk fever and these conditions are indicated 
by samples of blood and urine taken at the 
onset of the disease. 

2. Samples of blood taken at varying times 
after treatment indicate a marked decrease in 
the hyperglycemia. Fourteen first samples gave 
an average of 99.42 mgms. of sugar per 100 
mls. of blood. Seven samples from as many 
cases after treatment gave an average of 64.98 
mgms. of sugar per 100 mls. of blood. 

3. Several possible causes of the hypergly- 
cemia are suggested in the context. What the 
exact cause is we do not know. It may be en- 
tirely a reflexion of the extreme nervous reac- 
tion which the animal shows before treatment. 

4. Samples of urine have been obtained from 
only three cases. The glycosuria, which exists 
in all three, has been shown in the third case 
to be due to lactose. Neither the fermentation 
or phenylhydrazine test indicated dextrose. 

5. Whether a lactosuria is a constant feature 
or whether a lactosuria might give rise to such 
a train of symptoms as is evident in milk fever 
is open to investigation. 

6. Total non-protein nitrogen averages a little 
higher than we have found it in seventy-five 
normal samples. The average of the series of 
seven samples taken after treatment is a little 
higher than the average of the series of four- 
teen samples taken before treatment. 

7. Preformed creatinine, uric acid, and urea, 
which may be taken as representatives of the 
leucomaines, show too little change when com- 
pared with the normal to substantiate the claim 
of Law (1) and others that their absorption is 
the correct hypothesis for milk fever. 

8. Chlorides, expressed in terms of sodium 
chloride, are somewhat lower in the first series 
of samples when compared with the second 
series and both average somewhat lower than 
the normal readings. 

9. This report and these conclusions are to 
be supplemented by a future report as data are 
obtained.—C. E. Hayden and L. B. Sholl, Cor- 
nell University. 
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TICK JUICE AS A PROTECTION 
AGAINST ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SPOTTED FEVER 
A vaccine has been made from the ground 
bodies of disease-carrying cattle ticks that gives 
immunity to Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
transmitted by the same parasites. Dr. R. R. 
Spencer and R. R. Parker, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, have successfully vaccinated 
rabbits, guinea pigs, monkeys and human beings 
against this much dreaded fatal infection of the 
western cattle range. Up to the present time 
34 persons have been vaccinated against the in- 
fection and none of these have succumbed to the 

disease. 

We see no reason why injections may not be 
repeated each spring, said Dr. Spencer, in per- 
sons whose occupations definitely expose them 
to infection. It would be impracticable to vac- 
cinate the general population of the spotted 
fever region, but it is believed the vaccine would 
afford a protection to those exposed. This 
would. include residents, vacationists, laboratory 
and field workers, foresters, lumbermen, sheep 
herders, surveyors, hunters, prospectors and 
fishermen in the badly infected area. 

The vaccine must be prepared from the in- 
fected ticks at the time when the virulence of 
the parasitic organisms that cause the disease is 
at its height. This is when the tick is in the 
adult stage. But the potent virus can not be 
obtained from the tick at the time of infection, 
for the organisms need an earlier start. 

The experimenters brought up healthy adult 
ticks and placed fertilized females in pill-box 
wards, where they laid eggs. The eggs hatched 
to larvae and these were given a square meal 
off an infected rabbit. The larvae were nursed 
through the nymph stage and molted into adult 
ticks. These ticks were given a three months’ 
rest and were well fed. Then they were evis- 
cerated and ground up with sterile sand and 
salt water. 

The liquid thus obtained was sterilized by 
means of carbolic acid, and used as vaccine. 
Guinea pigs treated with this serum were im- 
mune to the disease for eight months, which 
was as far as the tests extended. Vaccinated 
monkeys remained immune and others that had 
not been treated died. 

A cattle dipper in the affected area had been 
vaccinated before he bitten by infected 
ticks that he picked by hand off the cattle. He 
developed a mild form of the disease but was 
never in danger. He recovered completely while 
four other persons infected died within ten days. 
—Science, Nov. 6, 1925. 
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ADMINISTERING CARBON TETRA- 
CHLORID TO PUPPIES 

A few days ago I gave a litter of hound pup- 
pies, five weeks old, one-half capsule (00) of 
carbon tetrachlorid each, followed in two hours 
with castor oil. The puppies died like flies. 
Does this often occur? It never has for me 
before and I have used it a lot—R. H. 

Reply: No better information is available 
than the following from Dr. M. C. Hall’s 
“Diagnosis and Treatment of Internal Para- 
sites”: 

“Fast overnight. Carbon tetrachlorid, 0.3 cc. 
per kilo (3 cc. for 22-pound dog) in hard cap- 
sules. Purgatives may be given two to three 
hours later. Care must be taken not to get the 
drug into the lungs. Efficacy, 80 to 100 per 
cent. This drug is less effective for removing 
ascarids from dogs than is chenopodium, but it 
is also safer (therapeutic dose has an indicated 
satety factor of 53) and is preferable in the 
cases of patients that are very young, very old, 
feeble, or suffering from mange or febrile con- 
ditions. In general the drug can be given with 
safety to pups two weeks old.” 

It is essential to keep in mind that most an- 
thelmintics are primarily poisons capable of de- 
stroying the host as well as the parasite, and 
the proper use of them consists in grading the 
dose to a carefully estimated point where it will 
destroy the parasite without too great harm to 
the host. Of course, the physical vigor of the 
animals must always be taken into considera- 
tion. The presence of distemper, severe mange, 
rickets or any other debilitating ailment is a 
contraindication for anthelmintic treatment. 





SHALL THE FARMER BUY A TRACTOR? 

Assuming that some member of the farm 
family has sufficient mechanical ability to oper- 
ate a tractor efficiently, thereby keeping down 
repair and fuel and depreciation charges, the 
first question that ought to be decided is whether 
or not the tractor will prove to be a profitable 
investment. The tractor will not be profitable 
unless it enables the farmer to do one or more of 
the following: (1) reduce the number of work 
horses; (2) reduce the amount of labor re- 
quired; (3) farm an increased acreage or the 
same acreage more thoroughly or care for more 
livestock; (4) reduce the cost of hired belt 
work; or (5) do some custom work in the neigh- 
borhood at a profit. Generally there are other 
factors that enter into the farmer’s decision. 
Many farmers express the opinion that it was 
costing more to farm with a tractor than if they 
were doing the work with horses, but, since the 
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tractor enabled them to be relieved of consid- 
erable worry and to get their work done in a 
shorter time, they were satisfied, in the large 
majority of cases, even if it were costing more. 
—Monthly Bulletin, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


THE ALUM TREATMENT FOR 
LAMINITIS 


I am doing the work for a large livery and 
trucking stable—150 horses—one of the last of 
its kind, and a new superintendent has been 
placed in charge of the establishment. One of 
the first subjects he mentioned to me after 
being introduced was the alum treatment for 
founder. He seemed well informed and very 
enthusiastic as to this remedy, having witnessed 
some remarkable results from its use. I have 
never employed alum in laminitis (of course, I 
did not so inform him) being content to worry 
along with aconitin, cathartics, intestinal anti- 
septics, diuretics, etc. But I will have to ad- 
minister alum to the next laminitis patient I am 
called on to treat in this stable, for the one 
reason that should my remedies fail of complete 
success I will have immediately fallen several 
pegs in the estimation of my new friend, and 
the dissatisfaction engendered by my failure will 
give this man a ready opening leading perhaps 
to the entrance of another veterinarian. The 
connection is lucrative and well worth retain- 
ing, and I should appreciate full particulars as 
to the alum treatment.—W. K. 

Reply: The alum treatment for laminitis in 
horses is generally spoken, of as empirical. 


_ There have been some attempts to justify its 


use on therapeutic grounds, but they have not 
been very convincing. That good results are 
obtained from the use of alum is the belief of a 
great many veterinarians; in fact, the treatment 
has been a popular one and has, to a consid- 
erable extent, stood the test of time. It is or- 
dinarily given in conjunction with other treat- 
ment intended to lower the fever, relieve the 
feet (by cold applications) or produce catharsis 
(by hypodermics). It consists in giving two 
ounces of alum hourly until eight ounces have 
been given. This for a work horse of about 
1400 pounds or over. Smaller horses in pro- 
portion. The usual method of administration 
is to give powdered alum in capsules, although 
a number claim even better and prompter re- 
sults where it is given in solution through a 
stomach tube. It cannot be successfully given 
in a drench because its excessive astringent 
properties interfere with deglutition. 
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ALIMENTARY SYMPTOMS OF CANINE 
DISTEMPER* 


Many of us will agree that a cough of a par-, 


ticular nature, giving the idea to the owner of 
some obstruction in the throat, is in a large ma- 
jority of cases discernible in the earliest stages 
of distemper. It has been very generally ac- 
cepted that the cough refers to a laryngitis and 
an involvement of the upper respiratory tract, 
but I would ask you to consider the possibility 
of the cough resulting from a pharyngitis, with 
acute congestion of the tonsils, soft palate and 
pharynx. An inspection of such cases, seen 
often with no other symptom than a refusal of 
food, no rise of temperature and some irregu- 
larity of the bowels, will often reveal an acute 
inflammation of these structures with injection, 
swelling and the secretion of a tenacious mucus 
from their surface. This early involvement is, 
to my mind, conducive to the theory of inges- 
tion, forming the first point of resistance to the 
infection. 

I maintain that there is no symptom of dis- 
temper per se more constant than some form of 
diarrhea. It may be transitory, appearing only 
for a very short time, or it may be profuse, but 
it is always present in some degree or other. 
In many cases the diarrhea becomes very in- 
tractable, yielding to no treatment and associated 
with great prostration and emaciation, involving 
the bowel wall in a condition of catarrhal en- 
teritis. The well known fact that such diarrhea 
may suddenly cease, to be followed by an in- 
crease of appetite and a sudden onset of ner- 
vous symptoms, with a fatal termination is, to 
my mind, again a very weighty argument for 
infection by ingestion, since the resistance of 
the tissues to the distemper virus is broken 
down, the first line of defense is carried, and 
the virus is able to attack the nervous centres. 

In the older dog, frequently the diarrhea is a 
very noticeable symptom, often uncomplicated 
with others, and, as I believe, due to the greater 
resistance offered to the virus. I am of the 
opinion that this condition is always primary 
to involvement of the lungs. Postmortem ex- 
amination of the bowel in such cases shows 
patchy congestion, with small multiple hemor- 
rhages. Whether one takes up the ingestion 
theory of infection or not, one must be prepared 
to admit the generality of oral lesions in distem- 
per. The frequent inspection of the mouth of 
distemper patients is too often neglected in 
treatment, and it should be made one of the 


* From discussion of ‘Clinical Aspects of Simple Dis- 
temper,” The Veterinary Record, No. 52, Vol. 4. 
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first principles if we are to have any success in 
dealing with them. 

We are aware of the intense rapidity in which 
such symptoms may make their appearance; in 
some cases of distemper they are very predom- 


inant. There is one other point which is some- 
times forgotten with regard to the strenuous 
disinfection of the mouth, and that is, apart from 
the purely local effect, the beneficial effect pro- 
duced generally on the patient by such meas- 
ures. When there is a tendency to the refusal 
of food, it is sometimes surprising to find that 
refusal may be overcome or mitigated by the 
thorough cleansing of the mouth before the of- 
fering of any nourishment. 

Again, the collection of large amounts of sep- 
tic material locally in the mouth, must have an 
additional evil effect from partial absorption of 
such toxins that are produced.—H. W. Dawes. 


RECUMBENCY TREATMENT FOR 
LAMINITIS 

I convinced myself long ago that the first 
thing to do in laminitis is to put the patient 
down and keep it down for some hours, and for 
the next week not to allow the animal to stand 
more than six hours. 

I usually cast the horse on first visiting the 
case, administer twenty-four ounces of raw lin- 
seed oil, have the shoes off, and apply warm 
bran poultices. A man stays with the patient 
to keep it down for three or four hours. In 
twelve hours another twelve ounces of oil are 
given, and if the patient is standing, it is cast. 
After another twelve hours a further ten or 
twelve ounces of oil are administered, and then 
daily doses of salines. 

Anyone who has observed the alteration in 
the frequency and character of the pulse and 
respiration, and in the facial expression cannot 
help being assured that relief has been given. 

By far the most severe cases of laminitis are 
those that occur after parturition. Here it is 
necessary to explore the womb, and to wash 
the organ out with antiseptics; otherwise, the 
treatment resembles that for the dietetic form. 

There is perhaps no equine malady in which 
the timely intervention of the veterinary sur- 
geon is more helpful than in the affection in 
question. I have never seen bleeding from the 
jugular do the slightest good in these cases, 
though I have done it many a time. Bleeding 
from the toe or coronet does no good and often 
does harm. 

I am entirely opposed to exercising the pa- 
tient for at least a week—in fact, until he moves 
round easily and can lift his feet freely when 
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he is backed. The last case I had was that of a 
four-year-old heavy cart horse. He was worked 
until dinner time, and was then seen to be very 
ill, and was given a fever drink. I was sent for 
at night. The patient was cast, received thirty 
ounces of oil, and hot poultices were applied. 
Next morning the horse was again cast, the 
shoes removed, and oil given. At night, as he 
was standing, the horse was put down, but as 
the oil had acted no more was administered. 
For the following six days the animal was put 
down night and morning by the men on the 
farm. The horse was worked for two months, 
and was then sold to a horse dealer for sixty- 
five pounds. The owner told me himself that 
he never expected the horse to do any good.— 
W. R. Davis, in The Veterinary Record. 


COST OF TRACTOR OPERATION 

There is a wide variation in the cost of oper- 
ation of individual tractors. The cost of operat- 
ing two-plow tractors, for instance, varies from 
67 cents to $4.09 per hour on different farms. 
The skill and efficiency of the operator is an 
important factor in keeping down costs. An 
operator who is careful about keeping the motor 
supplied with the proper amount and grade ot 
oil and makes a few timely repairs may get 
through the year easily with a cash outlay of 
$20 for repairs. Another operator, using the 
same make of tractor, who pays little attention 
to oil or water, and never gives the tractor an 
inspection or a going over for minor repairs, 
but just drives it till it “flies to pieces,” may, 
as a result, run up a repair bill of $200 per year. 
This difference in repairs would amount to 72 
cents per hour if the tractors were used 250 
hours per year. Delay in getting new piston 
rings when needed runs the consumption of 
lubricating oil to an exorbitant figure. One 
man used 5 gallons per day before he finally 
attended to this repair job. Failure to take 
time to grind valves and clean out carbon means 
loss of power and waste of fuel and time. 

The number of hours of work done by the 
tractor each year is also important in deter- 
mining its hourly cost. This is true because 
fuel and lubricating oil costs are the only items 
which are directly proportional to the amount 
of work done. Annual depreciation and repair 
costs do not increase in the same ratio as do 
the hours of annual use. On the other hand 
the charges for interest, taxes, shelter, and in- 
surance are the same per year on two tractors 
of the same make, even if one were used only 
10 hours and the other 1000 hours. 
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At present the average hourly cost of operat- 
ing two-plow tractors is estimated at 93 cents; 
three-plow ‘tractors, $1.41——Monthly Bulletin, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


ISOPROPANOL—A NEW ALCOHOL 
SUBSTITUTE 


Isopropanol is a colorless liquid with a mild 
but not unpleasant odor, boiling between 81 
and 83° C., and miscible in all proportions with 
water. As it ordinarily occurs in commerce, it 
contains about 10 per cent of water. It is de- 
structive to microorganisms, but has no corro- 
sive action on the skin. It dissolves volatile 
oils, resins and many different organic and in- 
organic substances. 

Extensive observations of the effect of iso- 
propanol on the animal economy have been 
conducted on rabbits, guinea pigs, cats, dogs, 
chickens, monkeys and human subjects. These 
investigations have included studies of the ac- 
tion of the vapor with special reference to its 
effect on the vision; observations of its local 
effects when applied to the skin, scalp and open 
wounds; studies of its action on the internal 
organs when administered by mouth, and tests 
of its action when injected intravenously and on 
isolated animal organs. 

When administered internally, isopropanol af- 
fects the system to about the same degree as 
does ethyl alcohol. It is no more toxic than 
the latter substance, and can be used safely as a 
substitute as a preservative and solvent. 

When administered locally isopropanol has 
been found to be without harmful action. It 
can be safely used for irrigating wounds, rub- 
bing into the skin and scalp and for local appli- 
cations generally. It may be applied to the 
hands in the form of lotions, to the face after 
shaving, in liniments, liquid soaps and in anti- 
septic solutions for the throat. It has been used 
for sponge baths and in hospital practice for 
alcohol rubs. 

Isopropanol apparently promises everything 
that is offered by ethyl alcohol as a dissolving 
and holding agent and it is a better antiseptic 
and disinfectant. It enjoys a free and unre- 
stricted sale and its use is not affected by the 
mass of regulations and restrictions that now 
hamper the handling of ethyl alcohol. 
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